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Lebanese Economic Level Up in 1953; 
Agricultural Production Advances 


The level of economic activity in Lebanon continued to rise in 1953. 

Because of favorable growing weather, a slightly larger harvested 
area, and more fruit-bearing trees and vines, the gross value of agricul- 
tural production was estimated to have gone up about 5 percent, despite 
price declines in most commodity markets. 


Industrial employment was estimated 
to have increased about 2 percent and 
total output probably increased more. 
The export volume was the highest in 
history, amounting to the equivalent of 
$40.1 million, although price declines 
abroad reduced income from exports 
to-a level below the peak return in 1951. 

Imports also were at a new peak in 
1953, totaling $165 million. The United 
States supplied commodities valued at 
$22.3 million during 1953. Increased 
competition, however, caused a sharp 
reduction in the level of importers’, ex- 
porters’, and retailers’ profits. 

Inventories rose in many categories, 
but the one-sided overstocking in tex- 
tiles, which had developed from post- 
Korean merchandise speculation, was 
well past, and the market was basically 
healthy. 

Last summer’s financial “crisis,” 
caused by an overexpansion of credit, 
was resolved with total credit at a low- 
er, safer level. Interest rates declined 
on an average of 1 percent, and banks 
and bankers became more cautious in 
extending loans and discounts. Credit 
was readily available, however, to well- 
known and responsible borrowers, 


Employment Changes Slightly 


Total employment, unemployment, 
and wage levels did not change marked- 
ly during the past year. The general 
price decline resulted in some increase 
in real income to wage earners and 
salaried employees. 

The unemployment problem remained 
and probably will continue until new 
emigration outlets are opened up or 
until there is a substantial degree of 
industrialization. In the interim, Leba- 
non must seek to maintain its prosperity 
by raising its trade level. 

The increasing trade restrictions in 
other countries in the area, particularly 
in Syria, were being increasingly felt by 
the Lebanese traders. The level of trans- 
it trade in merchandise, not including 
gold or petroleum pipeline products, in 
the last 6 months of 1953 was lower by 
58.4 percent in quantity and 21.6 per- 





cent in value than the averages in the 
preceding 2% years. 

The larger Lebanese business con- 
cerns, which have adequate facilities 
for marketing their products outside 
the country, were able to adjust their 
trading to the restrictions imposed in 
the neighboring, oil-rich countries to the 
east and were finding new opportunities 
in construction, trade, finance, and other 
lines, thereby reaping substantial prof- 
its. Smaller dealers whose business ac- 
tivities are confined to the Lebanese 
market fared less well. 


Number of Visitors Increases 

The growing number of persons who 
visit Lebanon for business or pleasure 
is of great importance in maintaining 
the level of retail and wholesale trade. 
The number of Syrians entering Leba- 
non in 1953 was more than two-thirds 
greater than in 1952. The importance 
of this movement is indicated by the 
fact that, although Lebanon had an 
import trade balance with Syria of 
almost L£78 million in 1953, the balance 
of payments appeared to be consistently 
in favor of Lebanon. 

Lebanon always has thought of tour- 
ism in terms of summer travelers, who 
have come largely from the other Arab 
countries. Egyptian monetary controls 
have reduced sharply the number of 
tourists from that country, although 
total income to Lebanon is believed to 
have been fairly well maintained be- 
cause of the increasing number of sum- 
mer visitors from Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait. 

Of increasing importance are other 
tourists, business traveters, and transit 
passengers, who pass through Lebanon, 
and, though they spend relatively brief 
periods there, spend more in the aggre- 
gate than summer resorters. 

Most Lebanese consider that the ma- 
jor problem facing their country is one 
of regaining access to the Syrian mar- 
ket. Past efforts to reach a solution to 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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Field Offices Give 


Quick Service 


Information on all phases of world 
trade—ranging from comprehensive 
economic and business data to details 
on export and import regulations 
—is quickly and directly available 
to businessmen in their own 
or localities through the 33 Fie 
Offices of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


Conveniently located in the bug. 
ness centers of the United § 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who 
constantly abreast of developments 
in the United States and abroad 
Aided by the current information and 
publications sent to them regularly 
from Washington, they are “well 
equipped to serve world traders in 
their communities. 


Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham. 
bers of commerce and other business 
organizations—which have been fur. 
nished with Department of Commerce 
publications, reference material, and 
other information, for use by 
businessmen, 


The addresses of the Department's 
Field Offices follow: 


Albuquerque, N. M., 208 U. S. Courthouse 
Atlanta 3, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh §t 


Bldg. 
Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. S. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bldg. 
Buffalo 3, N. Y., 117 Ellicott St. 
Charleston 4, 8S. C., Area 2, Se 
Jasper Bldg., West End Broad 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office 
Chicago 6, Ill., 226 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 755 U. S. Post Office 
and Courthouse. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave, 
Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce 8t. 
Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse, 
Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 
El ray Tex., Chamber of Commerc 
dg. 
Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave. 
Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bh 
Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office Bidg. 
Los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 S. Broadway. 
Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bldg. 
Miami 32, Fla., 36 NE. First St. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn., 607 Marquette Ave, 
New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave 
New York 13, N. Y., 346 Broadway. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St. 
Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 717 Liberty Ave. 
Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. 8, Courthouse, 
Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. 
Richmond 19, Va., 400 E. Main St. 
St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple 
San Francisco 2, Calif., 870 Market St 
Savannah, Ga., 235 U. S. Courthouse and 
Post Office Bidg. 
Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 


For local telephone numbers, consult 
U. S. Government section of phone bode 





Samuel W. Anderson, Assistont Secretory 
for International Affcirs 





U. S. Department of Commerce 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Sinclair Weeks, Secretary 


Annual subscriptions: Domestic, $3.50; Foreign, $4.50; single copy, 10 cents. Make remittances payable to the Treasurer of the United 
States and mail either to your nearest Field Service Office or to the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Offi, 
Washington 25, D. C. Address changes should be sent direct to the Superintendent of Documents. 


NOTE; Contents of this publication are not copyrighted and may be reprinted freely, Mention of source will be appreciated. 
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Loring K. Macy, Director 
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latin American Debts 
lo U. S. Traders Low 


The aggregate draft indebtedness of 
latin American countries to U. S. ex- 

declined for the eleventh con- 
secutive month in March, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York has reported 
in its monthly survey of draft experi- 
ence in 15 important banks. With the 
dollar volume of drafts paid again ex- 
ceeding the volume of new drafts drawn, 
latin American draft indebtedness fell 
by $2.3 million in March, to $99.9 mil- 
lion. 

Such a low total has been reached 
oly once before—in September 1950— 
since the Reserve Bank began its month- 
ly surveys in the spring of 1947. 

Major countries sharing in the March 
decline were Chile, Colombia, Peru, and 
Venezuela. The only notable increase in 
outstanding indebtedness was registered 
by Brazil. However, as of the end of 
March, that country’s outstanding draft 
indebtedness remained substantially be- 
low the level of recent years. 


Total drafts paid in March rose by 
only $1 million to $38.6. Most countries 
contributed to this increase. Only pay- 
ments by Colombia were noticeably be- 
low the preceding month’s level. 


New drafts drawn by U. S. exporters 
on Latin American importers, and sent 
out for collection during March by the 
15 reporting banks, increased $4.1 mil- 
lion to $36.2 with the overall rise partly 
attributable to an increase of $3.3 mil- 
lion in new drawings on Brazil. 

Outstanding letters of credit drawn 
in favor of U. S. exporters to Latin 
America declined by $2.7 million during 
the month. Sizable decreases in amounts 
outstanding against Bolivia, Cuba, and 
Guatemala were partly offset by moder- 
ate increases against Brazil, Panama, 
and Venezuela. 





Indonesia Becomes 


IMF, IBRD Member 


The Republic of Indonesia became a 
member of the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development when 
the Articles-of Agreement of these in- 
stitutions were signed in Washington on 
April 15, by the Indonesian Ambassador. 


Indonesia’s quota in the International 
Monetary Fund is $110 million and its 
subscription to the capital stock of the 
bank is 1,100 shares with a total par 
value of $110 million. 


Fifty-six nations are members of the 
nd and of the bank. Indonesia’s ad- 
Mission brought the total of members’ 
quotas in the fund to $8,848,500,000. The 
Subscribed capital of the bank is 

how $9,148,500,000. 
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Venezuelan Home Trade Generally 
Satisfactory; Credit Terms Liberal’ 


The volume of wholesale and retail trade in Venezuela was general- 
ly satisfactory in the first quarter of 1954. . 

The high level of retail sales continued to be maintained by the 
granting of extremely liberal credit terms. As a result, demand for 
bank credits was strong and interest rates were firm. 


Bank collections of trade and import 
bills in Caracas were generally satisfac- 
tory, but there was the usual slowness 
in payment from the interior. Inven- 
tories in all lines were maintained at 
levels ample for the country’s needs. 

The New York City port strike had no 
adverse effects on the local supply situ- 
ation, as much of the merchandise for 
Venezuela was rerouted through other 


ports. Trading in the securities market 
was more active, and shares of certain 
banks, electrical energy, and brewing 
firms scored advances. Bond prices were 
generally firm. The cost of living did 
not change significantly. 

Petroleum production increased dur- 
ing the quarter to meet a better world 
demand for crude oil and other petro- 
leum products. Crude-oil ~production 
was about 9 percent over the com- 
parable period of 1953. 


New Industries Started 

The first commercial iron-ore ship- 
ment from the huge Cerro Bolivar 
deposit was made to the United States 
in January, following several years of 
extensive construction and development 
operations. 

Construction of Venezuela’s_ third 
tire-manufacturing plant was started in 
March. The $4.5-million plant, owned 
by an American firm, is at Guacara in 
the Lake Valencia region of the State 
of Carabobo. It is expected to be oper- 
ating in the latter part of 1955. 

A $900,000 enterprise for establishing 
a new cardboard container plant at 
Maracay also was formed. This plant 
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is expected to be in operation by Sep- 
tember with a monthly capacity of 1.5 
million containers. A small plant for 
producing fish meal and fish oil from 
byproducts of the fish-canning industry 
was opened at Cumana in February. 

Agricultural surpluses have developed 
in Venezuela, and methods for dealing 
with them are being considered. There 


-are chronic surpluses of sisal, canned 


fish, and fluid milk, and seasonal sur- 
pluses of potatoes, tomatoes, onions, 
certain fruits, poultry, and beef. A large 
corn surplus also developéd in 1953, for 
the first time. Some corn is to be 
shipped to Panama—the first Venezue- 
lan corn exports within recent decades. 

An increase in rice acreage is antici- 
pated. Sugar-refining capacity also is 
being increased and indications are that 
the need for sugar imports soon will be 
reduced sharply or eliminated. An 
abundant potato crop is being har- 
vested. Tomatoes and onions are in full 
supply and 4re of excellent quality, The 
prediction of a very small coffee crop 
proved to be correct; it is estimated 
that not more than 28,500 metric tons 
will be available for export in 1954. 
Coffee exports in 1953 totaled 44,077 
metric tons. 


Public-Works Program Planned 


No important change took place in 
the import volume in January and 
February as compared with the first 
2 months of 1953, according to pre- 
liminary figures. First-quarter 1953 
imports of ocean freight were valued at 
600 million bolivars, or $180 million. 
Because of the petroleum production 
increase since the beginning: of 1954, 
a higher export value is indicated. Ex- 
ports for the first quarter of 1953 were 
valued at 1 billion bolivars. 

An extensive public-works program 
is envisaged by the Government for 
1954. Projects to be initiated during the 
year have a total estimated cost of 3.8 
billion bolivars, or $1.14 billion. They 
include rehabilitation and extension of 
the national railway system, creation 
of a national steel industry, the Caroni 
electrification project, the construction 
of drydocks and shipyards at Puerto 
Cabello and a naval base at Turiamo, 
and the irrigation resettlement project 
on the Guarico River. 

Certain autonomous agencies of the 
Venezuelan Government continued ac- 
tive in their individual programs. 
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Bolivia To Set Up Office for Export 


Promotion of Agricultural Products 


An Office for the Promotion of Exports, to be established within 
the Central Bank, was authorized on March 25 by the Bolivian Gov- 


ernment. 


The Office is to promote the increased exports of agricultural and 
forest products and certain manufactured goods, and thereby to reduce 


Bolivia’s dependence upon tin exports. 


The intention is to establish remu- 
nerative export prices in bolivianos, to 
simplify payment procedures to export- 
ers of agricultural and forest products, 
and to modify present export proce- 
dures, which require Bolivian exporters 
to deliver their foreign exchange to the 
Central Bank at the official rate of 190 
bolivianos to the dollar. 

This latter requirement has virtually 
stopped Bolivian exports of agricultural 
and forest products. By establishing 
payments to exporters at the free mar- 
ket rate for a certain percentage of 
their dollar sales abroad, it is hoped 
that exports of these products can be 
increased to $10 million a year. 

Another step looking to improved 
utilization of Bolivia’s limited foreign- 
exchange resources was the lifting on 
March 25 of the prohibition on the is- 
suance of import licenses against for- 
eign-exchange balances which had ac- 
crued in favor of certain Bolivian 
exporters who had concluded individual 
barter arrangements under the Bolivian 
exchange regulations prior to May 14, 
1953, when the use of outstanding for- 
eign-exchange balances derived from 
the exportation of agricultural and 
mineral products under individual bar- 
ter arrangements was canceled. 

The March 25° decree permits the 
Central Bank to reissue import licenses 
against such outstanding balances as 
remained in favor of Bolivian exporters 
who, by an approved barter arrange- 
ment, had shipped agricultural products 
or minerals abroad prior to May 14, 
1953, but who were prevented from re- 
ceiving compensation because of the 
prohibition imposed on that date. 

The Central Bank also is authorized 
to issue export permits for agricultural 
products to Bolivian exporters who can 
demonstrate that they had first effect- 
ed an importation by barter arrange- 
ment. However, the value of the agri- 
cultural products exported cannot 
exceed the amount the Bolivian ship- 
per owes abroad. Export and import 
licenses issued pursuant to the March 
25 decree will be valid for 120 days. 


Mining Output Incentives Offered 

Mineral exports in 1953 of the Banco 
Minero, that is, those of the small- and 
medium-sized miners, declined in gross 
value by about $24 million from 1952 
and in volume by about 45 percent. 
; This drop resulted from lower mineral 
' prices and cutbacks in production by 
the private mining industry as a con- 


sequence of the correspondingly 
boliviano prices paid by the bank. 

Representatives of a convention of 
small- and medium-sized miners warned 
high Government officials that produc- 


lower 


tion will decline even further unless 
the miners receive higher prices for 
their minerals. The Government al- 


ready was aware of this situation, how- 
ever, and on April 1 established new 
prices to be paid by the Banco Minero. 
Price increases range from 75 percent 
for wolfram, and 90 percent for tin to 
over 100-percent for antimony. 

At the same time, producers who 
meet certain minimum monthly export 
requirements will be allowed to seek 
better prices for their production than 
those available from the Banco Minero, 
provided the latter has no prior com- 
mitment to sell the mineral in question. 
Such exports will continue under the 
Banco Minero monopoly, but the pro- 
ducer will receive the benefit of better 
prices in terms of bolivianos. 

The new prices, which are retroac- 
tive to March 1, should help to avoid 
further declines in the production of 
the small- and medium-sized mines, but 
the difference between the old and new 
prices does not represent a net gain 
for the producers, since miners’ wages 
have been raised 45 to 50 percent over 
previous levels. 


Sale of All Tin Output Desired 

Meanwhile, the Bolivian Government 
has offered 15,000 to 20,000 tons of tin 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, accerding’ to a news dispatch of 
March 23. The press stated that this 
offer was based on the recent continu- 
ation of the U. S. tin contract with In- 
donesia and the “sentiments of hemi- 
spheric solidarity expressed during the 
Caracas Conference.” 

With Bolivia facing a serious foreign- 
exchange deficit in 1954, even if all of 
its tin production is sold, the Govern- 
ment is eager to sign contracts assur- 
ing the sale of the country’s entire tin 
production at the earliest possible date. 

Tin prices were higher during March 
than they had been for almost a year, 
fine tin having been quoted on the New 
York market at $0.9542 a pound. New 
confidence in the tin market undoubt- 
edly was influenced by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment’s announced intention of not 
placing its excess stocks on the market 
and by the fact that there is a good 
chance that the International Tin 
Agreement will enter into effect in 


— 


June despite the U. S. decision not tg 
participate, 

Radical labor elements took the jpj. 
tiative again in March when they cam. 
paigned for a national labor congress 
sponsored by the National Labor Feder. 
ation (COB). The printers convoked g 
rump session of COB delegates a 
which a resolution was adopted de. 
manding that such a national labor epop. 
gress be organized within 30 days. A}. 
though the resolution was signed by 
number of radicals, the representatives 
of the railroad workers, factory work. 
ers, porters, and teachers abstained 
from signing it. 

Subsequently, a delegation from 
pro-congress group interviewed the 
ecutive Secretary of the COB, the Min. 
ister of Mines, who indorsed the cop. 
vocation of a labor congress. This in- 
dorsement was made official at a later 
COB session, which appointed an op 
ganizing committeé for the congress, 

Wages, Salaries Increased 

The Government's study of wage and 
salary raises culminated in the promul 
gation of a decree on April 3 which 
raised workers’ wages and _ instituted 
7 days’ pay a week for 6 days’ work, 
The combination of the daily wage 
raises and the additional day's pay in- 
creased the worker’s monthly wage by 
45 to 50 percent. 

The decree also 
salaries by 25 to 50 percent, extended 
family, nursing, and housing subsidies 
to almost all classes of workers not 
previously covered, increased compen- 
sation payments, and extended sickness 
insurance coverage to Government em- 
ployees. At the same time prices for 
domestic items were allowed to rise 12 
percent pending approval of new prices 
for each industry by the Ministry of 
Economy. Price ceilings on essential 
foodstuffs and other consumers’ goods 
were raised by the decree. 

Mindful of the fact that the new 
wage and salary increases would it- 
tensify inflation unless there was 8 
corresponding production increase, the 
Government included in the decree 4 
provision setting up a commission which 
will study and recommend within 1% 
days ways and means of increasing 
bor productivity and 
tion levels. 

Higher prices for petroleum products 
established in conjunction with the 
April 3 decree increased the gasoline 
price by 3 bolivianos per liter, raising 
the price to La Paz consumers from 2 
to 25 bolivianos a liter (1 boliviand= 
approximately US$0.005 at the 
rate). The differential in price 
had existed between kerosene pure 
by private consumers and that sold t 
industrial users was abolished, and the 
price of 18 bolivianos for indus 
consumers was made uniform for 
purchasers.—Emb., La Paz. 
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lebanese Economic .. . 
(Continued from Page 2) 


this problem have proved unsuccessful, 
and commercial relations between the 
two countries have been governed by a 
transitory accord since March 1953, 
Continued efforts to resolve this prob- 
jem are expected in the near future. 


Broader Arab Unity Sought 

Lebanon has been active in seeking 
some form of broader Arab unity in the 
economic field, with the primary aim of 
freer movement of goods, persons, and 
capital within the Arab world. With the 
active assistance of the Lebanese, an 
Arab economic agreement was reached 
in August 1953, which became effective 
in December, after ratification by three 
Arab States—Lebanon, Jordan, and 
Egypt. The agreement was signed later 
by Saudi. Arabia. This agreement is 
viewed by the Lebanese as an important 
step in broadening the area of freer 
trade and economic activity. 

It has become a well-established Leb- 
anese commercial policy to seek a great- 
er degree of balance in payments and 
trade by negotiating rigidly balanced 
bilaterial trade and payments agree- 
ments with various countries. However, 
this policy has had little success with 
the relatively free economies of the 
West, as no amount of intergovern- 
mental agreement can force importers 
in those countries to buy Lebanese prod- 
ucts which are not competitive in price 
and quality. With the controlled econo- 
mies of the Soviet bloc, Lebanon has had 
greater success, although the total 
amount of trade so far has béen small. 
This direction of trade policy is ex- 
pected to continue in the future. 


Future Appears Bright 

On the other hand, Lebanon is re- 
laxing the few remaining domestic 
trade controls as rapidly as possible 
with an apparent view toward abolish- 
ing the import licensing system. Such 
protection as is necessary for domestic 
industry probably will be met by higher 
tariffs, 

The establishment of an Economic 
Planning and Development Board in 
February 1953, charged with the re- 
sponsibility for planning Lebanon's fu- 
ture economic development and devising 
Means of financing it, came as the 
tesult of increasing sentiment, both 
governmental and private, that Lebanon 
Must undertake substantial develop- 
ments in a variety of fields. 

Though specific economic development 
Projects have been slow to materialize, 
there have been constructive planning 
and action in the fields of water re- 
Sources development, agricultural and 
industrial credit, and private foreign 
Capital. investment. Activities of the 
U.S. Operations Mission of the Foreign 
Operations Administration were  con- 

largely to improving agricultural 
techniques and strains as well as em- 
izing improved agricultural mar- 
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keting of products. Action also was 
undertaken to encourage new industries 
utilizing domestic resources and im- 
proved manufacturing techniques. 
Lebanon’s small but remarkably di- 
versified economy appears basically 
healthy, even though it is suffering from 
the pains of economic adjustment 
affecting most of the world. Lebanon 
is actively seeking solutions to its exist- 
ing problems and is endeavoring to enter 


new areas of economic development, The . 


services of its citizens are still.in de- 
mand, and they can be expected to de- 
velop every available opportunity for 
their activities—Emb., Beirut. 





Trade Pattern of Soviet 
Zone of Germany Changes 


The Soviet Zone of Germany is mak- 
ing a basic change in its foreign trade 
pattern by placing more emphasis on 
increasing the volume and variety of 
consumer-goods imports and less on 
raw-material imports. Imports and ex- 
ports have increased greatly in value, 
imports rising from $350 million in 
1949 to between $700 million and $800 
million in 1952 and 1953. Exports 
jumped from $300 million in 1949 to 
over $800 million in 1953. Thus, an im- 
port surplus of about $50 million exist- 
ing in 1949 changed to an export sur- 
plus of about $50 million in 1953. 

In the past, about 80 percent of So- 
viet Zone foreign trade was transacted 
with the Soviet bloc, principally the 
U. S. S. R. and Poland. Trade with the 
U. S. S. R. involved the export of high- 
value machinery and other industrial 
products, and the import of raw ma- 
terials needed to carry out reparations 
deliveries and other export commit- 
ments. In its trade with Poland, the 
Soviet Zone exported essential goods in 
short supply in order to obtain hard 
coal and coke. Under these circum- 
stances, Soviet Zone trade with the 
West, principally the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, and Scandinavia, remained 
relatively insignificant. 


Western Trade Encouraged 


Under the new economic policy, 
greater emphasis is being placed on 
increased trade with Western countries. 
A recently concluded trade agreement 
between the Soviet Zone of Germany 
and France, providing for exchanges of 
over $4 million on each side, will result 
in Soviet Zone imports of such consum- 
er goods as fruits, wine, spirits, and 
cacao beans in exchange for Soviet 
Zone machinery and other industrial 
goods. The Soviet Zone also will sup- 
ply small amounts of tea, silk, and 
bristles of communist Chinese origin. 

A new trade agreement with Greece, 
providing for exchanges of over $6 mil- 
lion on each side, will exchange Soviet 
Zone potash salts, sulfur, sugar, ma- 
chinery, and chemicals for Greek iron 
ore and such consumer goods as leath- 
er, tobacco, fruit, wine, and grapes. 

Soviet Zone trade activity also has 
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Capital Selected 
For Federation 


Salisbury, the capital of South- 
ern Rhodesia, has been selected 
as the capital of the newly con- 
stituted Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. The choice was 
made by the Federal Parliament 
on March 9. ’ 

Salisbury has an altitude of 
5,000 feet and is the largest city 
in the Federation. The city had 
a population of 44,028 Europeans 
or whites, 101,630 natives in em- 
ployment and 3,123 Asiastics and 
colored, or mixed races, in 1951. 











Spanish Agricultural 


Credits Increased 


The Spanish National Agricultural 
Credit Service was authorized to in- 
crease its agricultural loan guaranty 
and direct loan program ‘by 1.5 billion 
pesetas, by a decree of March 31. The 
original credit of 1 billion pesetas estab- 
lished for this purpose by the law of 
July 17, 1946, has been exhausted. 

The service, an autonomous Govern- 
ment agency, has been brought under 
the direct supervision of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, but most loans are ex- 
pected to be made thru normal private 
banking and savings institutions or 
syndical organizations which will fur- 
nish actual capital, with loans guar- 
anteed by the service. The new decree 
also raises ceiling limits on personal 
and mortgage loans. 

A considerable need has existed his- 
torically in Spain for agricultural 
credits. This is one of the measures 


taken by the Government to meet this 
need. 





Irrigation Begun at Rabat 


The Abda-Doukkala irrigation project 
in Rabat, French Morocco, was formally 
opened on March 27 with the first ad- 
mission of water into the canals, which 
serve an area of 1,400 hectares in the, 
vicinity of Boulacuano, 

The goal of the current 4-year plan 
is for the irrigation of 9,700 hectares in 
this area by 1956. 





extended to the Near East, particularly 
Egypt and Lebanon. Sixty percent of 
Lebanese shipments to the Soviet Zone 
will consist of tropical fruits, such as 
oranges, lemons, and bananas. The So- 
viet Zone is considered to be in a favor- 
able position to open markets in other 
Arabian countries, using Lebanon as a 
point for transit shipments. 
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Colombia Levies Coffee Export Tax, Colombia Acts To Speed 
Increases Exchange Reimbursement 


The amount of dollars which Colombian exporters must deliver to 
the Office of Exchange Registry for each 70-kilogram bag of coffee 
exported has been increased by the Colombian Coffee Committee from 
US$105 to $125, effective for sales contracts registered on or after 


March 27. 

Also, the Colombian Government, in 
another of a series of measures designed 
to neutralize domestic inflationary pres- 


sures generated by the persistent rise in 
world coffee prices, has established an 
export tax on coffee equivalent to 50 
percent of the excess of the official 
dollar exchange reimbursement price 
over an arbitrarily selected base price. 

This tax, established by decree No. 
1051 of March 31, is to be collected from 
exporters at the time of delivery of 
foreign exchange proceeds from coffee 
export sales to the Office of Exchange 
Registry and applies to export sales 
registered on or after the date of the 
decree. 

As the exchange reimbursement price 
is now increased to $125, the difference 
is currently $20 a bag, and the amount 
of the tax is therefore $10 a bag. 

The new tax on coffee is in addition 
to the established export duty of 5.25 
pesos per 70-kilogram bag of “con- 
sumo” and “pasilla” types and 0.25 
peso on all other types. 


The consumo type is composed of 
small coffee beans remaining after with- 
drawal of the superior qualities and may 
contain imperfections such as shriveled, 
dried, broken, or white beans, but not 
black beans, foreign substances, or 
residues. 


The pasilla type is similar to the 
consumo type but may contain up to 50 
percent of dark beans and may not be 
mixed with foreign substances or with 
residues from the last passage through 
the grading machine. 


High Prices Prompt Action 

The persistent rise in coffee prices in 
the New York market had resulted by 
March 27 in spot prices for Colombian 
coffee of upward of 95 cents a pound, 
or the equivalent of over $146 per 70- 
kilogram bag. As the last previous rise 
in the coffee exchange-reimbursement 
price, effective February 20, was from 
$91 to $105, exporters thus were left 
with approximately $41 a bag which they 
were required to deliver to the Govern- 
ment, This huge quantity of free dollars 
was for the most part poured into the 
unofficial or street exchange market and 
had depressed the dollar rate in that 
market to within a few points of the 
official selling rate of 2.50 pesos to the 
dollar. 3 


Although under the new disposition 
6 





exporters still retain a margin of over 
$15 a bag between prices received and 
the amount of dollars which they must 
turn over to the Office of Exchange 
Registry, the blackmarket dollar in- 
creased several points immediately fol- 
lowing the increase in reimbursement 
rate and fluctuated within the first few 
days between 2.55 and 2.59 pesos per 
dollar. 


The proceeds of the export tax are 
to be turned over to the National Coffee 
Fund to be used exclusively in defray- 
ing expenses or making payments in 
foreign currency on behalf of official or 
semiofficial enterprises engaged in pro- 
duction of electrical energy or iron or 
steel. This financial support may be 
effected either by means of long- or 
short-term loans or by subscribing to 
stocks in such enterprises. 


The Colombian Coffee Committee, 
established on March 7, 1953, is com- 
posed of the Minister of Finance, the 
manager of the National Coffee Feder- 
ation, and the chief of the Office of 
Exchange Registry. Its functions are 
to establish minimum reimbursement 
prices for coffee exports and determine 
the period of validity for registered 
coffee sales contracts and coffee export 
licenses.—Emb., Bogota. 





Congo Duties Up on Coffee 
And Cacao, Off on Rubber 


The Belgian Congo has increased its 
export duties on cacao and coffee and 
abolished the duty on plantation rubber, 
by legislative ordinance No. 33/57 of 
February 18, effective on the same day, 
and published in Bulletin du Congo 
Belge on February 27. 


The export duty increases are as fol- 
lows: Cacao in the bean, from 6 percent 
to 10 percent ad valorem; coffee of all 
types and grades, from 12 percent to 
15 percent ad valorem. 

The official valuations on which the 
ad valorem duties are levied remain 
unchanged for all these items except 
for cacao in the bean. 

The cacao valuation was raised from 
3,388 francs per 100 kilograms to 3,703 
francs, effective February 1 (1 franc= 
US$0.02). 

Plantation rubber was formerly duti- 
able at the rate of 7 percent ad valorem. 





National Maritime Day, May - 22. 


Goods Through Customs 


The period during which imports may 
remain in ‘Colombian customs ware. 


houses without paying warehousing 
charges is now restricted to 6 working 
days. The previous limit was 10 days 

Also, the charges to be paid after the 
free period has expired are increased 
and are now as follows: 

@ Inside warehouse, for each ton of 
1,000 kilograms or fraction thereof § 
pesos a day for the first 10 days, ang 
12 pesos for each subsequent day. 

@ Outside in courtyard, for each toy 
of 1,000 kilograms or fraction thereof 
> pesos a day for the first 10 days; § 
pesos for each subsequent day. 

The new limitation, put into effect 
by General Customs Regulation No 
245 of March 11, superseding No, 231 
of October 10, 1951, is aimed at prevent. 
ing excessive delays in removing im- 
ported goods from customs warehouses 
and yards and the periodic congestion 
resulting from such _ delays.—Emb, 
Bogota. 

The new charges supersede those set 
forth in Department of Commerce pub 
lication “Preparing Shipments to 
Colombia,” International Reference 
Service, vol. V, No. 4, January 194 


J 


page 7. 


Guatemala Prohibits Entry 
Of Some Types of Cheese 


Import into Guatemala of American 
Brick, Kraft-style processed cheese, and 
Dutch-style cheese is prohibited for 4 
period of 6 months, by a Ministry af 
Economy resolution of February 1, 
published and effective on March 8 


The only exceptions to this import 
prohibition apply to cheese already 
shipped on date of publication of the 
resolution provided such shipments at 
rive in Guatemala within the following 
60 days. 

This prohibition was promulgated t 
protect domestic industry pending fur 
ther study of the internal market— 
Emb., Guatemala. 


lreland Restores Coal Duty 


The Irish Government has reimposed 
a duty of 3 shillings a ton on imports 
of coal, effective April 1. 

Coal from all sources other than the 
United Kingdom and Canada becomes 
subject to the reenacted rate, and im 
ports from the United Kingdom 
Canada remain free. 

The duty had been under suspensio® 
since March 8, 1947. 
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Tariff Structure Revised 


Duties Up Under New Costa Rican Tariff 


The new Costa Rican customs tariff that went into effect on April 1 
provides generally higher duties than those previously set and represents 
a thorough revision of the tariff structure. . 
This revision replaces the tariff of 1951, which was the last of sev- 
eral revisions to the basic Costa Rican tariff of 1885, itself an outgrowth 


of the old Spanish customs tariff. De- 
spite various revisions, principally rate- 
wise, no fundamental modifications had 
been made in the basic tariff. 


Structurally the new tariff offers an 
advantage over the previous tariff in 
that items are classified under 10 sep- 
arate chapters, each with its own sub- 
divisions, and classification is based on 
the components of the commodities, 
rather than on their final form. The new 
schedule is based on the Uniform Cen- 
tral American Customs Nomenclature, 
which is an adaptation of the Standard 
International Trade Classification of the 
United Nations. 

Thus the new tariff not only permits 
a facile classification of merchandise, 
contrasted with the many difficulties 
inherent under the former schedule, 
put it can be adapted readily to meet 
changing needs through the establish- 
ment of new subclassifications. 

Moreover, the new tariff overcomes 
many anomalies of the former schedule, 
which often provided more favorable 
duty treatment for luxuries and nones- 
sentials than it did for necessary im- 
ports, For instance, according to the 
Tariff Commission, duties on rayon 
cloth under the previous tariff had an 
ad valorem equivalent of 76 percent; 
rayon shirts, 56 percent; rayon under- 
garments, 58 percent; and rayon neck- 
ties, 29 percent. Thus Costa Rican man- 
ufacturers of these items found it diffi- 
cult to compete with imports, and pro- 
ducers of rayon cloth in turn, were 
adversely affected. 

Other anomalies included radios with 
duties at an ad valorem equivalent of 
9 percent, while some fertilizers paid 
25 percent; caviar at 4 percent, in con- 
trast to morphine at 53 percent; and 
washing machines and flour, both paying 
19 percent. 


Compound Duties Maintained 

The new tariff, like that of 1951, pro- 
vides for compound duties, that is, it 
sets both specific and ad valorem rates 
for most items. Specific duties are levied 
Per unit of measure, usually gross kilo- 
stam, and ad valorem duties are on the 
¢.i. f. value of the goods. 

The average height of the new tariff 
is 34 percent, the Costa Rican Tariff 
Commission states, the ad valorem equiv- 
alents of the new rates ranging from a 
Minimum of 10 percent for items con- 
.Sidered indispensable to not less than 
175 percent for items considered of 

“restrictive importation.” 
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The Costa Rican Tariff Commission 


in formulating the new rates of duty 
classified import items into eight cate- 
gories according to essential needs and 
desirability in the light of the state of 
the country’s economy and effect on the 
standard of living. 

A minimum ad valorem equivalent 
which the new rates should provide for 
each category was established, and duty 
rates for the Individual items within 
these categories were then fixed to 
achieve at least these minimum ad 
valorem equivalents. 


Duties Adjusted 

The effect of the new formula is 
illustrated by a tabulation prepared by 
the Tariff Commission showing the min- 
imum ad valorem equivalent established 
for each category and the ad valorem 
equivalent of the duties fixed for rep- 
resentative items under the new tariff, 
as compared with those under the old 
tariff, shown in parentheses, as follows: 


Indispensable imports, minimum ad 
valorem equivalent (a. v. e.) 10 percent: 

Seed potatoes, a. v. e. 10 percent (6 per- 
cent). 

Plows, all types, a. v. e. 10. (12). 

Very useful for national production, 
minimum a. v. e. 15 percent: 

Calfskins, raw, 15 (12). 

Sulfuric acid, 15 (57). 

Very useful and of extensive popular 
consumption, minimum a. v. e. 20 per- 
cent: 

Hog lard, refined 24.7 (24). 

Washers, iron, 20 (44). 

Useful and extensively consumed, 
minimum a. v. e. 30 percent: 

Drinking straws, 30 (16). 

Epsom sales, 32 (98). 

Useful according to generic classifica- 
tion, but likely to have predominant 
luxury characteristics, minimum a. v. e. 
45 percent: 

Automatic pencils, ordinary metal, 45 (22). 

Clocks, wall and table, 45 (99). 

Semiluxury items, minimum a, Vv. e. 
75 percent: 

Salmon, canned, 73 (22). 

Automobiles, 90 (77). 

Luxury items, minimum a, v. e. 120 
percent: 

Toilet waters, perfumed, 122 (55). 

Wallets, leather, 120 (12). 

Items of restrictive importation, min- 
imum a. v. e. 175 percent: 

Cigarettes, 175 (108). 

Whisky, 451 (335). 

Old and New Tariffs Compared 


The range of eld and new duties, 
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specific, in colones per gross kilogram 
unless otherwise stated, and percent ad 
valorem, within selected groups of com- 


‘modities, and the old and new rates on 


Specific items under those groups of 
importance in the trade, are as follows 
(1 colon = US$0.1764) : 


Alimentary Products 


Meat and*meat preparations: Old, from 0.80 
colon and 4 percent to 2.50 colones and 4 
cent; New, from 1.00 and 4 to 6.00 and 4. 

Example: Ham, sausages, and similar prod- 
ucts, canned: Old, 2.50 and 4; wow 5.00 and 4 

Milk products, eggs, and neon : Old, from 
0.25 and 2 percent to 3.50 
New, from free and 4 to 10.00 and 

Example: Condensed milk with no less 
than 8 percent fat and 25 gre tee ~~ § mate- 
rials: Old, 0.36 and 2; New, 1.00 and 


Fish, crustacea, mollusks, and ~ate 
veriens; Old, from 0.20 and 4 percent te Pp 250 
and 4; New, from 1.00 and 4 to 40.00 

Seam le: Salmon, at hermetically: 
Old, 1.08 and 4; New, 4.00 and 4. 

Coffee, tea, Py s ee, and their to so 
rations: Old, from 0.63 and 4 percent 50 
and 4; New, from 1.00 and 4 to 40.00 and 20 

Example: Black — red pepper: Old, 0.63 
and 4; New, 2.00 and 4 

Diverse food products: Old, from 0.63 and 2 
percent to 3.50 and 4; New, from 0.65 and 2 
to 4.25 and 20. 


Example: Lard: Old, 0.63 and 2; New, 0.65 
and 2. 


Beverages and Tobacco 


* 
Beverages: Old, from om colon ad liter 
and 4 percent, to 30.00 colones per liter and 
4 percent; New, from 0.50 per liter and 10 to 


40.00 per liter and 25. 
Example: Whisky: Old, <M per liter and 


4; New, 40.00 per liter and 1 


Tobacco and its Seeedieila! 
17.00 and 4 percent to 26.00 and 4 reent; 
New, from 15.60 and 20 to 69.55 and 25. 

Example: Cigarettes: Old, 17.00 and 4; 
New, 24.55 and 265. 


Raw, Inedible Materials Except Com- 
bustibles 


Animal and vegetable products, crude, ined- 


ible, n. e. s.: Old, from 0.06 colon and 4 


Old, from 


cent to 50.00 colones and 7 percent; New, 
from free and 4 to 40.00 and 20. 

Example: Gum arabic: Old, 1.10 po 4; 
New, 0.40 and 4. 


Combustibles and Mineral Lubricants 
and Allied Products 


Combustibles and mineral lubricants and 
allied products: Old, from 0.15 colon and 4 
percent to 0.63 colon and ; reent; New, 
from 0.01 and free to 2.70 and 

Example: Gasoline, per gallon: Old, 1.43 
and 2; New, 1.43 and 2. 


Oils and Fats of Animal and Vegetable 
Origin, Except Lard 


Oils except essential oils; fats; greases; 
and derivatives, of animal and vegeta le ori- 
gin: Old, from free and free to 2.00 colon 
pom 4 percent; New, from 0.07 and 4 to 1.50 
and 

Example: ae oil: Old, 0.63 and 4; 
New, 0.70 and 4. 


Chemical Products 


Chemical elements and compounds: 
from 0.07 colon and 4 percent to 1.10 colones 
and 4 percent: New, 0.10 and 4 to 10.00 and 20. 

Example: Copper sulfate: Old, 0.26 and 4; 
New, free and 10, 

Mineral coal-tar and chemical products ex- 
tracted from coal, petroleum, and natural 
gas: Old, from 0.26 and 4 percent to 0.26 and 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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Paraguay Aids Coffee Production, 
Enters Seed, Equipment Duty Free 


In a move to stimulate production of coffee for internal consump- 
tion and export, Paraguay has made special concessions to coffee 
producers who have a minimum of 20,000 coffee plants under cultiva- 
tion in specified areas of the country. . 

Brazilian and U. S. interests who in 1952 and 1953 purchased large 


tracts of land in northeastern Paraguay 
for coffee cultivation and general de- 
velopment will be the principal benefi- 
ciaries of the new provisions, estab- 
lished by decree law No. 38 of March 31. 


The principal concessions are the fol- 
lowing: 

@ Duty-free importation is provided 
for coffee seed, agricultural machinery 
and equipment, electric generating 
units, tractors, trucks, jeeps, airplanes, 
fertilizers, insecticides, and other items 
necessary for the installation and ex- 
ploitation of the Paraguayan coffee- 
growing industry. This concession will 
remain in effect for 10 years beginning 
with the respective producer’s first ex- 
port crop. 


@ Duty-free entry also is granted 
the personal effects and professional 
equipment of foreign specialists con- 
tracted abroad for 2 years from date of 
entry of the specialists into Paraguay. 


@ Lands under coffee cultivation are 
excepted from expropriation and coloni- 
zation measures should such actions in- 
terfere with the proprietor’s coffee- 
production plans. 


@ Eligible coffee producers are granted 
the privilege of retaining 50 percent of 
foreign exchange earned from exports 
of coffee of their own production. This 
concession will remain in effect until 
1970. Exchange retained by the produc- 
ers may be used for payment of inter- 
est, amortization, or dividends on their 
invested capital or for servicing other 
obligations contracted abroad in con- 
nection with the coffee program. Any 
such exchange not utilized by produc- 
ers may be sold to the Central Bank 
(presumably at the official free-market 
rate, currently quoted at 59.50 guar- 
anies per dollar, instead of at the offi- 
cial export rate of 15 guaranies per 
dollar, at which export earnings are 
usually purchased by the Central Bank). 

@ Coffee producers benefiting under 
these concessions, and their employees, 
will be exempt from payment of taxes 





Tea Continues Exempt From 
Export Duty in Pakistan 


The exemption of tea from export 
duty in Pakistan, which was to have 
expired on March 31, has been ex- 
tended to March 31, 1955. 

The duty of 3 annas a_ pound 
(US$0.05625) was suspended in Septem- 
ber 1952 to encourage tea exports. 





to the Social Security Institute for a 
period of 5 years, beginning with the 
first year of planting. During that 
period producers will be _ responsible, 
under supervision of the Ministry of 
Public Health, for attending the health 
needs of their employees.— Emb., Asun- 
cion. 





Pakistan Changes Duties on 
Machinery and Other Items 


Pakistan has replaced its various im- 
port duties on industrial equipment 
with a flat 5 percent ad valorem rate. 
In addition, the tariff entry “capital 
goods” has been canceled to lessen the 
difficulties experienced by both Pakis- 
tan customs and importers in 
distinguishing between capital goods, 
previously admitted duty free, and ma- 
chinery and parts, dutiable at rates of 
up to 45 percent. 

As a further move to encourage 
industrialization in Pakistan, all indus- 
trial machinery and parts have been 
exempted from the country’s 10-percent 
sales tax, an exemption previously ap- 
plicable only to capital goods. 

Import duties have been reduced for 
cardamons; cassia; cinnamon; cloves; 
nutmegs; pepper; copra; and tennis, 
squash, golf, and ping-pong balls. 





India To Permit Export of 
Coir Products License Free 


Export from India of coir, or coco- 
nut-husk fiber, products will be per- 
mitted freely pending the establishment 
of a statutory Coir Board. 

Under the provisions of the Coir 
Industry Act, passed in November 1953, 
“no coir fiber, coir yarn, or coir prod- 
ucts should be exported otherwise than 
under a license issued by or on behalf 
of the Coir Board.” Inasmuch as the 
Coir Board has not yet been constituted 
the operation of this section of the act 
is suspended to permit coir products to 
be exported until the board is formed. 





Norwegian whaling expeditions ob- 
tained a record catch during the Ant- 
arctic season, which closed on March 
18. The nine Norwegian factory ships 
rendered a total of 960,000 barrels of 
373.3 pounds of oil each or about 200,- 
000 barrels more than in the 1952-53 
season.—Emb., Oslo. 


ET 


Turkey and Rumania 
Sign Trade Protocol 


Seasonal trade between Turkey ang 
Rumania is covered in a trade protogg} 
signed by the Governments of the two 
countries in Ankara on February 6 tg 
be effective until May 31. 

A maximum of ‘$1 million is estap. 
lished for shipments by either coun 
to be financed through a clearing ag 
count in U. S. dollars to be set up in 
the Central Bank of Turkey. Any bal. 
ance remaining in the account is to pe 
transferred to a similar account which 
may be set up if a formal trade ang 
payments agreement is concluded later, 
If no such agreement is concluded, the 
balance of the account is to be liqui. 
dated within 3 months by shipments 
of goods. 

Products which may be exchanged 
are Turkish fish, olives, citrus, linseed, 
haricot beans, hazelnuts, raisins, figs 
and barley, and Rumanian timber, ce. 
ment, plate glass, glassware, chemical 
products including soot and blacks, and 
miscellaneous articles. 

Turkish-Rumanian trade has been 
negligible in the past and is understood 
to have been handled through the Tur. 
kish-Czechoslovakia clearing agreement, 

Negotiations now under way in Ap 
kara are expected to culminate in the 
signing of a formal trade payments 
agreement of the clearing type. 


Old Pakistan Cotton To Be 
Bartered for Essentials 


Private barter of Pakistan’s old-crop 
cotton for imports of essential items 
such as iron and steel, cotton yarn, 
artificial silk yarn, and newsprint will 
be permitted by the Government of 
Pakistan under certain conditions. 

Each barter contract will be subject 
to the approval of the Government and 
prices and specifications of the goods to 
be imported also must be approved by 
the Government. The cotton must be 
certified as being of the 1951-52 harvest 
or of the preceding crop. 


India Lifts Export Ban 
On Mercury Chloride 


The ban on the export of mercury 
salts from India has been relaxed to 
permit export of mercury chloride. Ab 
though mercury chloride is subject t 
license, licenses will be granted freely, 
the Government states. 

Export of metallic mercury, as well 
as other kinds of mercury salts, includ 
ing mercury oxide and mercury sulfide, 
continues to be prohibited. 

The ban on export of all merculy 
salts was announced in Foreign Com 
merce Weekly, April 19, 1954, page 22 











National Maritime Day, May 22. 
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Duties Up... 
(Continued from Page 7) 
gpereent; New, from 0.10 and 4 to 1.65 and 


Example: Mineral coal tar: Old, 0.26 and 4; 
New, 0.30 and 4. 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products: 
oid, from 0.07 and 4 percent to 15.00 and 4 
percent; New, from free and 4 to 15.00 and 30. 
Example: Penicillin: Old, 1.80 and 2; New, 
free and 4. 
Pssential oils and perfumery products, 
joilet preparations for beautifying and clean- 
- Old, from 1.63 and 4 percent to 22.00 and 
(percent; New, from 1.00 and 4 to 40.00 and 


Sessmple: Toilet waters and lotions: Old, 

1M and 4; New, 14.00 and 20. 

Explosives. diverse chemical materials and 
ucts: Old, from 0.07 and 4 percent to 
@ and 4 percent; New, from 0.15 and 4 

to 40.00 and 20. owe - 

Example: Insecticides: Old, 0.07 and 4; 

New, (a) pure technical products, n. e. s., free 

ad 10; (b) prepared products, n.e.s., free 

and 15. 


Manufactured Articles, classified prin- 
cipally according to material 


Manufactures, n. e. s.. of rubber: Old. from 
§% colon and 4 percent to 4.00 colones and 
4 percent; New, from 0.50 and 4 to 10.00 


20. 
Example: Tires for tractors: Old, 0.26 and 
4; New, free and 10. 
Paper, cardboard, and their manufactures: 
Old, from 0.07 and 4 percent to 25.00 and 4 
percent; New, from 0.07 and 4 to 9.28 and 15. 
Example: Newsprint: Old, 0.07 and 4; New, 
007 and 4. 
Yarns. fabrics and finished articles of tex- 
tie fibers and similar products: Old, from 
007 and 4 percent to 50.00 and 4 percent; 
New, from 0.50 and 4 to 30.00 and 30. 
Example: Rayon yarn and thread: Old, 
27 and 4: New, rayon yarn, 3.00 and 4; 


Manufactures, n. ¢. s.. of nonmetallic miner- 
als: Old. from 0.06 and 4 percent to 20.00 and 
1 percent: New, from free and 4 to 20.00 
and 25. 


Example: Cement: Old, 0.06 and 4; New, 
0.06 and 4. 

Common metals: Old, from 0.21 and 4 per- 
cent to 0.26 and 4 percent; New, from 0.05 
and 4 to 2.70 and 15 

Example: Tin solder: Old, 0.26 and 4; New, 
630 and 4. 


Machinery and Transport Material 


Machinery, nonelectric: Old, from 0.07 co- 
lon and 4 percent to 10.65 colones and > ae 
cent: New, from free and 4 to 10.00 and 20. 

Example: Typewriters and calculating ma- 
chines. nonelectric: Old, 0.63 and 4; New, 
typewriters, 5.00 and 4; calculating machines, 
10.00 and 4. 

Electrical machinery. apparatus, and uten- 
sils: Old, from 0.63 and 4 percent to 4.00 and 
4 percent: New, from free and 4 to 15.00 
and 15. 


Example: Electric irons: Old, 0.63 and 4; 

New, 2.00 and 10. 

Transport material: Old, from 0.26 and 4 

fereent to 3.00 and 20 percent: New, from 
and free to 50.00 and 35 

Example: Jeeps: Old, 1.00 and 4; New, 1.50 

and 4. 


Diverse Manufactured Articles 


Articles of clothing: Old, from 2.00 colones 
and 4 percent to 35.00 colones and 4 percent; 
New, from 3.00 and 4 to 100.00 and 25 

Example: Knit cotton underwear, pure or 
mixed: Old, 4.00 and 4; New, pure, 15.00 and 
4; mixed, 18.00 and 7. 


Footwear: Old, from 5.35 and 4 percent to 
%.00 and 4 percent: New, from 6.00 and 10 
to 40.00 and 20. 

Example: Footwear of leather: Old 6.00 
and 4; New, women’s and children’s, 40.00 
and 20; men's, 30.00 and 20 

Diverse manufactured articles, n. e. s.: Old, 
from 1.10 and 4 percent to 50.00 and 7 per- 
cent; New, from 0.50 and 4 to 50.00 and 30 

Example: Electric refrigerators: Old, 2.00 


and 7; New, 5.00 and 15. 


The three immediate objectives of the 
new tariff are: 

® Protection of domestic industry, 
both existing and potential. 
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Spain Sets New Olive 
Exchange Rate 


The special exchange rate for f 
exports of bulk olives from Spain 
is changed from 23.605 pesetas to 
27.015 pesetas per U. S. dollar, by 
an order of the Spanish Ministry 
of Commerce, effective April 5. 

This change will bring bulk 
olive exporters an increase in 
peseta earnings of more than 14 
percent, assuming that dollar 
prices hold firm. 











Mexico Exempts Additional 


Export Items From Surtax 


An additional 87 classifications in the 
Mexican export tariff have been ex- 
empted from the 15-percent ad valorem 
export surtax, effective April 3, by a 
Presidential Decree published April 2. 

The commodities affected by the pres- 
ent measure, like numerous items for- 
merly exempted (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Mar. 1, 1954, p. 9), consist 
principally of processed or manufactured 
goods. Included are various textile prod- 
ucts, glucose and sirups, chemical prod- 
ucts, tanned skins, paper and pafer 
products, metal products, machinery, 
and locomotives and railway rolling 
stock. With but two exceptions, the 
items now fully exempted from the 15- 
percent ad valorem export surtax for- 
merly were granted no reduction there- 
from.—Diario Oficial, April 2, 1954. 





Greece To Enter Machinery 
For Ships Without License 


Machinery and spare parts indispen- 
sable for-the normal operation of ships 
may now be imported into Greece free 
of exchange and licensing requirements, 
by Foreign Trade Board Executive 
Committee decision No:‘405A of March 
26. 

Formerly a license from the Ministry 
of Industry was required for such im- 
ports.—Emb., Athens. 





Walnut production in the leading 
commercial producing countries of the 
Mediterranean Basin and the United 
States combined is estimated at 99,800 
short tons in 1953, a 32-percent de- 
crease from the 1952 production of 
146,000 tons, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has reported. 

The 1953 estimate indicates the 
smallest output since 1943. The for- 
eign production of 42,200 tons is the 
smallest since 1946. 


@ Restriction of luxury and semilux- 
ury imports to maintain the country’s 
favorable trade balance. 

® Procurement of additional revenue 
to be applied to economic development 
programs.—Emb., San Jose, 


CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 


S. Africa To Control 
Meat Product Import 


The Union of South Africa has im- 
posed new sanitary requirements for 
import of swine casings and other swine 
products, cattle and sheep casings, and 
uncooked beef and mutton, by two 


notices published in the Official Govern- 
ment Gazette on December 31, 1953. 


Imports of these products now require 
special import permits issued by the 
‘Principal Veterinary Officer of the 
South African Department of Agricul- 
ture. In addition, all imports must be 
accompanied by a certificate signed 
and dated by an officer duly authorized 

y the Government of the country of 
origin certifying. that: 

@ The casings or products were 
derived from animals slaughtered at an 
abattoir under Government inspection. 

@ The animals received ante and post 
mortem examinations and were found 
free from infectious disease at the time 
of slaughter. For swine products the 
certificate must specify freedom from 
foot-and-mouth disease, swine fever, 
and vesicular exanthema. 


@ The casings or products are clean 
and sound, were prepared and handled 
in a sanitary mannner, and were not 
exposed to contagion or contagious mat- 
ter prior to export to the Union. This 
certification is not required for swine 
products preserved against decay in 
hermetically sealed containers. 





Greece Controls Export 
Of Additional Products 


Greece now permits the following 
products to be exported only after prior 
approval has been granted by the Minis- 
try of Commerce: 


Metal processing machinery; machinery for 
chemical and petroleum industries; electric 
ovens; machinery for artificial silk (rayon) 
manufacturing industries; tools incorporating 
diamonds; lead concentrate and metal, in- 
cluding lead scrap; copper ore and metal in 
any form and alloys thereof, including copper 
and brass scrap; nickel concentrate and metal 
and alloys thereof; asbestos; steatite: alu- 
minum scrap; magnesium metals and alloys 
thereof, including old métal scrap; nitric 
acid; sulfuric acid containing 93 percent or 
more of H,SO,. 


This export restriction was put into 
effect by Ministry of Commerce decision 
No. 11530 of March 20. 





Haiti's Special Surtax Raise 
Not Levied on GATT Items 


The increase in the Haitian special 
surtax on imports effected by a law of 
September 18, 1953, is not applicable to 
tariff items subject to the 3-percent 
special surtax under schedule XXVI of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT).—Emb., Port-au-Prince. 

The increase in the special surtax was 
announced in Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, January 18, 1954, page 9. 
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1954 Dates 1954 Dates 
April 11-June 4....... SOBOR scnnenip~ Toyama Industrial Fair, Toyama Bs eee. Bectennee Syria...............0.. International Fair, Damascus, 
City. Sept. . Yugoslavia. ...International Trade Fair, Zagreb, 
April 23-May 9........ MOTOCCO. ...c-sc0s000.- Casablanca International Fair, Sept. Leathergoods Fair, Offenbach, 
Casablanca. ay | ae eae France see International Fair, Strasbourg. 
April 24-May 9........ Belgium... International Trade Fair, Brussels. Sept. 5-7, 19-21........ Germany. acceso International Trade Fair (two a 
April 24-May 9........ Belgium.......00- International Trade Fair, Liege. tions), Cologne. 
April 24-May 9........SAAP-...cccssessvereerserers International Sample Fair, Saar- Sept. 5-9..ccccscccnm Germany. ..cccccccceeess International Trade Fair (Fal, 
brucken. ; ht Frankfurt. 
April 24-May 13......Ttaly.......ccccccceseeses a Handicraft Exhibi- Sept. 5-26 Greece International Fair, Salonika 
ion, At - vinnie Dadian Lathchanninioadiansbd A 4 
MEAG 2-2D. cncecncecccceescnes B FOMCO.crencecercocerse-s International Paper and Allied Sept. 7-16... Netherlands........._ International Industries Fair (Pal), 
Trades Equipment Exhibition, Utrecht. 
Paris. : Sept. 7-18. ..cccorccecsseee England..........--0... Third British Food Fair, Olympig 
May 1-16 France. ——— grote Fair, ~ : London. 
May 1-20 ... Spain...... .. nternational Samples Fair, Vaiencia. 
May 3-14 ... England.... sia: ~~~ Ra- nnaae Fair, London and Sept. 913....-nreeneee EMRL@MG. ..veooreore sare etic Hel ibitue ae 
rmingham. » London, 
MAY 8-28....ccccrseeeee-AUStFalia..........Architecture and Building Exhibi- Sept. 9-27... Ttaly.......suneneee- International Levant Fair, Bari, 
tion, Sydney. Sept. 10-26............... Belgium... International Tourism, Hotel, ay 
May 5-7.....................United States..... 7 | ane Trade Show, Food Exhibition, Liege. 
ew tor ity. as Sept. 11-26. .....cccccccces Belgium........ potent International Trade Fair, Ghe 
May 6-11...............FTAnce...................International Plastics Exhibition, Sept. 11-26............. Germany.............. International Exhibition on Touran 
; Oyonnax. : and Gastronomy, Munich. 
MAY 8-14. ....corsseere- United Sates... eaniey Congress and Show, Clevé- = gent. 11-27 ean France................Lnternational Trade Fair, Marseille, 
and. ” 

May 8-18....................Switzerland.......... Swiss Industries Fair, Basel. _ Sept. 12-14 rereene ys semeesieen sary. ees. Autuma Fe 
May 8-22. ......ccccoseesse: Ital y.........cssee International Foodstuffs Exhibi- Sept. 12-19 Austria International Trade Fair (Fall), 
; tion, Bologna. Vienna. 

May preneseas rasmus ~ - wipes Convention, Sept. 13-25 caccvonnsee United States......First International Instrument Co 

y. ; gress and Exposition, Philad 
May 12-22...........000e+00+ Germany..............German Handicraft Fair, Munich. q . 
May 18-21 eee LEAL rrneeeeneee International Exhibition of Elec- Sept. 14-23 Italy SS Se Machine Tool Ey 
trica ppliances, Bologna. t 23.97. > jong 4 ; 
May 14-22.....ccccccosecoes United States....... Wettern Europe Trade Exposition, Sep Italy International Samples Fair,’ Bo 
s Angeles. Sept. 18-Oct. 3.........Belgium...........00++- Int ti 1 Technical 
May 15-30.........ccssee+ GETMADY....cceceesseees ingeenetjonal extating and Paper ° 8 — "trial Exhibition, poe Ree Inte 
air, Duesseldort. Sept. 20-30............... Italy... = i Exhibiti 
May 15-Oct. 15........ Italy.................. International Navigation Exhibition, ” ~ oo oe ra) ie aaa Packie 
May 21-J 3... Bopeuitic d Trade Fair, Li Parma. 
ay 21-June 3...... France.................... Exposition an rade Fair, Limoges. Sept. 23-28............... ...Inte ti 1 Book Fair, Frankfurt 
May 22-30........ Sweden Swedish Industries Fair, Gothen- Sent. 24-Oct. a ee Comment Motor 
berg. Transport Exhibition, London. 
May 22-June 7......... FANCE........0.00-+-+-- International Trade Fair, Paris. Sept. 25-Oct. International Cotton and Raya 
May 25-June 10...... Italy... eonpeae ~~ ——/ Mediterranean Fair, Exhibition, Buston Arsizio. 
alermo. Sept. 25-Oct. ...Ge Industries ir, B ; 
May 29-June 13.......Italy............00.....International Samples Fair, Padua. Sept. 25-Oct. Tusereationah 'Trede Weae Meta 
May 30-June 6......... SDAIN. .....cccccreccoceccseee Tenth International Congress of Sept. 26-Oct. International Nautical Exhibition 
ae and Food Industries, Paris. 
adrid. Sept. 28-Oct. 1........ Unite tes.......I . Cleve 
May 31-June 3........ Oe — og Congress of Man-Made 4 s-peeniee a — 7 ee eee 
extiles, Paris. Sept. 29-Oct. 10..... Ttaly.........ccsreeees It tional Techni 
ey Zane 11 Canada 5 ee ee Bay eat sero. . . — ee ee 
une 1-20.... pain ._Internationa rade Fair, Barcelona. Oct. 2 ..&nternational Philateli Postal 
June 9-24 England...... ..Antique Dealers’ Fair and Exhibi- ‘xhibitio a Tae 














tion, London. Oct 


(no closing date) 
. 2-17 






Exhibition, New 


Delhi. 
wee Oe 





ae International Packaging Exh 
PO Ee es > Handling Exhibition, Brussels = — 
ondon. Oe ) a ll International Food and Ho 
FUMO 1B- FB orcrecccecesese I FANCE. ccccssecssceteseres International Trade Fair, Bordeaux. a hibition Brussels. — 
PS) Ss See lL Third International Oresund Fair, | France..................International Viticulture and Win 
Halsingborg. Fair, Montpellier. 
June 17-July 4....... Trieste... International Samples Fair. Trieste. Oct. 5-17 .cccccccsccseseIVOPWAY..ussnceneee.nternational Plastics Exhibition, 
June 25-July 10.....France ..International Textile Exhibition, Oslo 
Lille. a we France.................1nternational Motor Car, Cycle, an 
June 28-July 2....... Netherlands......... International Shoe and Leather Sports Exhibition, Paris. 
Fair, Utrecht. at Oct. 12-15...........00.. United States......National Chemical Exposition, Cit 
| gf South Africa.......Jubilee Industrial Exhibition, Dur- cago. 
ban. ; : Oct. 13-Dec. 5......... Japan. ..........Grand Industrial and Sightseeing 
July 7-26...........cc... Italy... eee Ancona Fisheries Fair, Ancona. Exhibition. Miyazaki. ; 
July 9-Oct. 9............Brazil...................International Trade Fair, Sao Paulo. OGL. DE-DE... ncccecesrenxs France.................International Business Machine 
July 10-26............00- Luxembourg........ Luxembourg International Fair, ana Office Equipment Exhibitia, 
Luxembourg. Paris. 
July 10-Aug. 31... Japan........ccccccccsee North Sea Memorial Exposition, Oct. 16-31...6..0..0.. Germany..............International Exhibition on Hunt 
Hakodate. ing and Fishing, Duesseldorf. 
July 24-Aug. 2......Germany..............International Shop Building Ex- Oct. 16-Nov. 3........ Tumis................International Fair, Tunis. 
hibition, Essen. oS > eee, International Motor Exhibition, Le 
July 27-30...............Netherlands.......Summer Leatherware Trade Show, don. 
Amsterdam. Out, 96-BReccscuiitiene United States.......Milk Industry Foundation Conver 
NS , TES es ET International Fair (Watches, Clocks, tion, Atlantic City. 
and Jewelry). Frankfurt. ee United States....... Association of Ice Cream Manulae 
Aug. 17-Oct. 3........Indonesia............. International Economic Fair, Dja- turers’ Convention, Atlantic Gi 
karta. Nov. 2-11... DUR C cccccecinemenciien Food Industry and Trades Equip 
Aug. 20-Sept. 20.... Turkeyv................. International Trade Fair, Izmir. ment Exhibition, Paris. 
BUG. 2B-FB....20222020000000 United States.......International Gift and Fancy Goods eS ER ccc EO UMOO scones ..International Gastrdnomical Fait, 
Show. New York. Dijon. 
pe SS eee ... International Stamp Fair. Riccione. Nov. 13-20............0... England..... ..International Bicycle and Mote 
Aug. 28-Sept. 12.....Sweden.. .St. Erik’s Fair (International), cycle Exhibition, London. 
Stockholm. NOV. 15-20......cccsccsorcs ENKIANG....cccsccsessess Public Works and Municipal Ser 
Aug. 28-Nov. 10..... Italy.....................International Exhibition of Flori- ices Exposition, London. 
culture and Gardening, Milan. Nov. 27-Dec. 8&......... eee International Cycle and Motorcytl 
Aug. 31-Sept. 6.....South Africa......Industrial Trade Fair, Pretoria. Exhibition, Milan. 
Sept. 2-18 ...-cecseeererere SCOUANG.....-nv-ereeee SeOttish Industries Exhibition and Dec. 6-10... EN ZIANGy...ee---. Smithfield Show and Agricultunl 
Trade Fair, Glasgow. Machinery Exhibition, ndon. 











Big Industrial Exhibition To 
Be Held in South Africa 


Centenary celebrations at Durban, 
Union of South Africa, will include a 
large industrial exhibition, July 2-13. 

It will be confined to South African 
industries, and the only nonindustrial 
exhibitors will be those who have a 
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direct interest in the industrial develop- 
ment of the Province of Natal. 

The exhibition, which will be held in 
the 60,000-square-foot-display in the 
Woolbrokers’ Federation wool store, in 
Congella Road, is expected to attract 
an attendance up to 300,000. The last 
exhibition held in Durban in 1947 at- 
tracted 180,000 persons, 


For further information, write: Dire 
tor, Industrial Exhibition, Durbal 
South Africa. 





The International Hunting and Fis 
ing Exhibition, to be held in Duesse 
Germany, now is scheduled for Octobe 
16-31. The event previously had bee 
set for October 9-24. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





aden Show To Feature 
Homecrafts and Hobbies 


The Second International Handi- 
grafts, Homecrafts, and Hobbies Exhi- 
bition will occupy the three floors of 
the Empire Hall, Olympia, London, 
England, September 9-23. 

The sole aim of the organizers is to 
geourage the great and growing inter- 
est in every kind of craft and hobby. As 
before, it will be both a prestige and a 
gelling exhibition. 

The handicrafts section will include 


exhibits of needlework, woodwork, 
jeatherwork, basketry, lampshades, 
jewelry, weaving, pottery, rugmaking, 


and the like, and the tools and materi- 
als necessary for their practice. 

Five home knitting machine manu- 
facturers, from Germany, Switzerland, 
and Great Britain, demonstrated their 
machines at the 1953 exhibition, and all 
reported excellent business. 

In the homecraft field, in 1954, manu- 
facturers and suppliers of such materi- 
as as paints, wallpapers, brushes, 
teady-to-assemble furniture, paint 
sprayers, and wall tiles will demon- 
strate their products. The keynote of 
the exhibition is “Do It Yourself.” 

Such hobbies as photography, cine- 
matography, modelmaking, stamp col- 
lecting, painting, sketching, model rail- 
ways, ships, and airplanes will be fea- 
tured. 


The 1953 event drew an attendance 
of more than 100,000, and this year’s 
exhibition is expected to draw an even 
larger crowd. 

Exhibition space will be increased to 
more than 7,000 square feet, 4,000 
square feet more than was occupied last 


Fuller information is available from 
the Exhibition Organizer, John Pullan, 
Link House, Store Street, London, 
W. C. 1, England. 





International Trade Fair 


Will Be Held in Italy 


The principal displays to be seen at 
the Sixth International Trade or Sample 
Fair at Trieste, Italy, June 17 through 
July 4, will feature sewing machines, 
handicrafts, and textiles. Other im- 
portant sections will show products 
of Trieste industry, lumber, and Euro- 
pean recovery. 

The area of the fair grounds is 23,000 
square meters, the same as in 1953, but 
exhibition space has been increased to 
10,200 square meters. 

More than 200,000 persons attended 
the 1953 fair. Exhibitors totaled 1,229 

, Of which 498 were Italian and 
31 represented 32 other countries, in- 
cluding the United States. 

For further information, write to the 
Fair Headquarters, International Trade 
Fair of Trieste, Viale Ippodromo 18, 
Trieste, Italy. 
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Spain Licenses Imports for Fairs 


The Spanish Ministry of Commerce 
has relaxed its previous restrictions 
and decided to grant a limited number 
of import licenses to permit U. S. prod- 
ucts to be brought in for exhibition at 
the Valencia International Samples 
Fair (May 1-20) and the Barcelona In- 
ternational Samples Fair (June 1-20), 
and then to be sold within the country. 

Applications for such licenses totaled 
more than US$4.5 million and the Min- 
istry of Commerce selected about 4 or 
5 percent of these applications for 
approval. Approximately 1US$210,000 
worth of goods will be admitted. 

The largest single allocation was 
made to a Madrid firm representing a 
dozen U. S. manufacturers of automo- 
bile service station equipment. This 
firm submitted a project for setting up, 
in the fair grounds, an operating serv- 
ice station displaying the most modern 
equipment made by the U. S. firms it 
represents. Covering import licenses 
were approved in the amount of about 
US$25,000. 

Other licenses were divided into five 
general groups: 

@ Eight firms will display machinery 
for public works, welding, refrigerating, 
and well drilling. Total licenses ap- 
proximate $63,000. 

@ Five firms will display machine 
tools. Licenses total about $41,000. 

@ Sixteen firms will display electrical 
material in general, electromedical and 
surgical apparatus, photographic and 
electronic material, and household ap- 
pliances. Total licenses approximate 
$35,560. 

e@ Four firms were awarded licenses 
to display machinery for paper, print- 
ing, and foodstuffs industries, to a total 
of about $33,000. 

@ Six firms will display office and 
accounting machinery. Total licenses 
approximate $12,000. 

All the material will be exhibited at 
the Barcelona fair, part of it also will 
be shown at the Valencia fair. The 
“American section” will be grouped to- 
gether and the arrangements will be 
handled through the American Cham- 
ber of Commercé in Spain. 





U. S. Participation Invited 
In Indonesian Economic Fair 


The Indonesian International Eco- 
nomic Fair is to be held in Djakarta, 
August 17 through October 3. 

An invitation is extended to all the 
American fair associations to partici- 
pate in the fair, which is intended for 
exchange information. Each fair asso- 
ciation will be provided a stall, 5 by 5 
meters in size, at a low rent of 100 
rupiah (about US$8.73) a square meter 
for the duration of the fair. 

Further information may be obtained 
from J. M. Laihad, Dewan Exhibition 
Indonesia Pusat, Djakarta, Indonesia. 


Although only 4 to 5 percent of the 
applications were selected, the alloca- 
tion of more than US$210,000 specifi- 
cally for imports of U. S. products for 
Spanish fairs represents a significant 
improvement over the recent past, 
when no such imports were authorized. 

The approval of these funds does not 
affect in any way the practice of grant- 
ing provisional or temporary import li- 
censes for goods to be exhibited at 
Spanish fairs; however, under such 
temporary licenses the goods must be 
taken out of Spain as soon as the 
exhibition 





Belgium Schedules 


Textile Exposition 


The Second International Textile 
Exhibition will be held in Brussels, at 
the Palais du Centenaire, June 25 to 
July 10, 1955. The exhibition will be 
under the patronage of His Majesty the 
King and of the Belgian Government. 

This exhibition is the second such 
international exhibition of textile prod- 
ucts, clothing, and textile machinery 
and equipment, the first having been 
held at Lille, France, in 1951. The 
organizers’ purpose is to bring textiles 
into the foreground, to impress and 
enlighten consumers, and to emphasize 
the role of this vital commodity in mod- 
ern life. 


Although applications for participa- 
tion in the 1955 event may be submitted 
up to June 30, 1954, no guaranty of 
acceptance can be given, and it is 
advisable to file them immediately. ' 

Appropriate space for use of par- 
ticipants will be let in minimum blocks 
of 12 square meters, or in multiples of 
six (1 square meter=10.764 square 
feet). Payment for bare space is at the 
rate of 1,000 Belgian francs a square 
meter, and prepared raised platform 
space at 1,750 Belgian frances a square 
meter (1 Belgian franc=US$0.02). 

All foreign products and/or materials 
are temporarily admitted duty free; the 
direct sale of any articles or merchan- 
dise is prohibited, and only the taking of 
orders is authorized. 

For further information write Second 
International Textile Exhibition, Secre- 
tariat General, 15, rue des Drapiers, 
Brussels, Belgium. 


Colombia Sets New Dates 
For International Fair 


The opening date of the First Inter- 
national Industrial Fair of Bogota, Co- 
lombia; has been further postponed to 
August 6 from June 13 (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Jan. 18, 1954, p. 16.) 

The delay reportedly was requested by 
foreign exhibitors who are not able to 
ship merchandise to Bogota by June 13. 
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ay Books 
“““ Reports 


Developed and Potential Water Power 
of the United States and Other Coun- 
tries of the World, December 1952. 
Washington, D. C. Geological Survey, 
U. S. Department of the Interior. 
1954, 12 pp. 

This compilation of data on poten- 
tial and developed waterpower of the 
worki shows that installations reached 
115.6 million horsepower in 1952, as 
compared with 23 million in 1920, an 
increase of 502 percent. 

The circular points out that new in- 
terest in the development of water- 
power resources is almost universal. 
With the shortage of fuel, both oil and 
coal, and the increase in fuel prices, 
waterpower seems more desirable than 
ever. 

Canada added over 1 million horse- 
power to its installed capacity in 1952, 
and has plants under’ construction 
which will add over 3 million horse- 
power in initial installations. All the 
countries of Western Europe, as well as 
Australia, New Zealand, Japan, and 
many South American countries, are 
constructing waterpower plants at an 
unprecedented rate. In Africa, several 
large projects have been undertaken, 
and some plants of considerable size 
are now producing electric current. 
Plants now under construction in the 
United States will add about 1,850 mil- 
lion horsepower yearly to the national 
total in the next 3 years. 

Tables contained in the circular show 
capacity of waterpower installations, 
the plant factor, and potential water- 
power available by country. Where 
available, estimates also are shown of 
waterpower represented by the mean 
flow of a country’s streams. 

The pamphlet, Circular No. 329, is 
available upon request to the Geologi- 
cal Survey, U. S. Department of the In- 
terior, Washington 25, D. C. 


Economic Survey of Asia and the Far 
East, 1953. A United Nations publica- 
tion. New York. Columbia University 
Press, 1954. 161 pp. $1.50. 

Prepared by the Secretariat of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East, this seventh annual survey 
covers recent economic developments in 
the countries of the area, as well as 
the regional situation. 

Part I, the regional survey, contains 
chapters on the food position, the export 
decline, public finance and the process 
of adjustment, and problems and poli- 
cies of development in the region. 

Part II analyzes production, external 
trade and payments, and monetary de- 
velopments, as well as other economic 
factors of the individual countries. 
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The survey shows that, in contrast to 
the general improvement of food pro- 
duction, raw materials and agricultural 
commodities other than food took a 
downward trend in 1953, owing to de- 
creased demand. Rubber output fell in 
Indonesia and Malaya; some tea gar- 
dens temporarily closed in India; and 
acreage restrictions were imposed on 
both cotton and jute in Pakistan. Petro- 
leum production, however, continued 
upward, as did sugar production in the 
Philippines and Taiwan. 

Important industrial progress is re 
ported for the area. Notable examples 
are expansion of the textile industry in 
Pakistan, cement and power capacity in 
Malaya, and a general increase of pro- 
duction facilities in India and Japan. 

In addition to the numerous tables 
and charts included in the text, a spe- 
cial section contains statistics on pro- 


duction, transport, external trade, 
prices, finance, and employment and 
wages. 


The Threat of Soviet Imperialism, edited 
by C. Grove Haines. Baltimore. Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1954. 402 pp. $5. 
This volume contains the full record 

of a symposium on Soviet world policy 
held in August 1953 in Washington, 
D. C., under the auspices of the Johns 
Hopkins School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies. The symposium brought 
together a broadly representative group 
of experienced analysts in the field to 
examine the major facets of the problem 
posed before the Free World today by 
the Soviet Union. 

The book presents the 20 papers read 
at the conference, together with sum- 
maries of the general discussions which 
followed. The first section deals with 
the broad aspects of the relationship 
between the Soviet Union and the non- 
Soviet world and undertakes to assess 
the historical and doctrinal] factors in- 
volved in determining the motivations 
and estimating the objectives of Soviet 
policy. 

The second section analyzes some of 
the principal weapons employed by the 
Soviets to attain their objectives, par- 
ticularly trade, propaganda, diplomacy, 
and the use of force. This is followed in 
the third section by an evaluation of 
Soviet strength—military, political, eco- 
nomic, and scientific. Selected case 
studies of Soviet expansionist activities 
are presented in the fourth and fifth 
sections. The concluding paper reviews 
U. S. policy in the face of the communist 
challenge. = 

A remarkable degree of agreement 
among the contributing authors as to 
Soviet capabilities and -motivations is 
shown. Several of the authors warn that 
so long as the communist parties outside 
the U. S. S. R. continue to accept 
Stalin’s interpretation of Marxism as 
“not a dogma but a guide to action,” 
they will tend to pursue their activities 
in a manner best calculated to serve 
the interests of Soviet foreign policy in 
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the latter’s drive to whittle away the 

economic and political strength of the 

Free World. . 
Nor is there, by consensus of the 

authors, any fundamental distinction 
between the Russian and Asiatic yer. 
sions of militant Marxism. “Commy. 
nism,” according to the British author, 
R. N. Carew Hunt, “is much the same 
wherever we find it. It is the rule of a 
self-styled elite which has induced the 
masses to accept its leadership by 
promises of economic security which can 
only be fulfilled at the expense of 
political freedom.” 

An inquiry into the motivation behind 
the present Soviet trade offensive, made 
by Willis C. Armstrong, reviews the 
basic features of the economic structure 
and the practices and __ institutions 
developed by the VU. S. S. R. for the 
purpose of exchanging goods in the inter. 
ests of a state-operated and autarchy- 
minded economy. 

In this field, the U. S. S. R. obviously 
finds ample opportunities to derive con- 
siderable political advantages from pos- 
ing as a champion of large-scale and 
unrestricted trade, Mr. Armstrong 
points out. However, in view of the 
basically autarchic economic policies 
pursued by the Soviet Government, 
limited domestic production, and institu- 
tional rigidity, he sees little likelihood 
that the present Soviet trade offensive 
will result in a significant increase in 
Russia’s participation in international 
trade. 

Foreign Trade Zones in the U. §S, A 
Paris. Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. 1954. 67 pp. 
75 cents. 


Practical advantages which European 
exporters may derive from the use of 
U. S. foreign-trade zones are presented 
in this report by a mission of European 
experts who visited the United States 
under the technical assistance program 
of the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration (now Foreign Operations 
Administration) and for whom a tour 
of the zones was arranged by the U.§. 
Department of Commerce. 

The first part of the two-part report 
covers the legal and administrative 
provisions affecting entry of foreign 
merchandise into the zones; the prac 
tical advantages of the zones, such 4a 
storage, manipulation, manufacturing, 
and exhibiting privileges; and the. mis- 
sion’s conclusions. The belief is exe 
pressed that “the zones hold a promise 
of future development as gateways t0 
various parts of the vast United States 
market.” 

A physical description of each of the 
foreign-trade zones in operation at 
the time of the mission’s visit in 1951 
is given in the second part of the 
publication. ' 

The report may be purchased from 
the OEEC Mission, Publications Office, 
2002 P Street NW., Washington 6, D.G 
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TRANSPORT NOTES| 


The 25th anniversary of the first 
fight from England to India was 
marked on March 30. 

The success of the first flight, from 
March 30-April 6, 1929, is credited with 
paving Jaid the foundation of flying in 
India, although the first flight by an 
Indian airline did not take place until 
October 15, 1932. On that date the 
Karachi-Bombay-Madras airmail route 
was inaugurated by Tata Sons, Ltd., 
frerunner of the present Air-India In- 
ternational. 

Service by Kuwait National Airways, 
lid, was inaugurated in March at the 
Kuwait airport, and two Dakota air- 
qaft with British crews are now in 
geration. Maintenance will be carried 
gut by BOAC personnel already in Ku- 
wait for maintenance of BOAC aircraft 
chartered by the Kuwait Oil Co. 


The airline is scheduled to operate 
fom Kuwait to Basra, Bahrein, and 
Beirut. 


Misr Airlines now is the only aviation 
concern operating in Egypt. It owns 14 
aircraft, mostly Vikings and Langue- 
docs,and three Vickers Viscounts are on 
oder for 1955 delivery. 

Misr also operates the Misr Flying 
School, using seven light planes. The 
farmer Egyptian air company, Saide, 
although no Jonger in business, still has 
several Savoya Marchetti’s and Fiat 
G212’s, but the latter reportedly have 
ween sold to a company in Turkey. 





Danish Air Routes To 


Remain in Operation 


The three Danish domestic routes 
fom Copenhagen to the provincial 
towns of Aarhus, Aalborg, and Ranne 
(Bornholm) will continue to be operat- 
td for the next 5 years, the Scandina- 
van Airlines System (SAS) stated, 


when announcing its 1954 summer 
schedule. 


Considerable question has arisen as 
© whether services on these routes 
would prove sufficiently remunerative 
© warrant their continuance. SAS has 
introduced various special “bonus” fare 
teductions on these routes for round 
tips made by Ministry of Defense per- 
sonnel, family members, university stu- 

ts, and frequent users of its serv- 

» It is negotiating with the Danish 
State Railways for the introduction of 

round-trip tickets, valid for rail- 
Way transportation in one direction and 
air transport in the other.—Emb.. 
Copenhagen. 


May 3, 1954 


Sweden Plans New Harbor Facilities 
For International Passenger Ships 


Preliminary plans for installation of new harbor facilities for inter- 
national passenger vessels have been presented to the Goteborg Harbor 


Board, Sweden. 


Plans call for erection of docks along the Goteborg shoreline to the 
rear of the present Svenska Lloyd piers for vessels going to Denmark; 





New Rail Connection 
Opens Malay Coasts 


The 
Gemas, 


long-awaited first rum from 
Negri Sembilan, to Tumpat, 
Kelantan, over the new line connecting 
the west and east coasts of Malaya was 
made on April 4 by the Sumpitan Emas 
(Golden Blowpipe Express). 


The newly opened rail connection with 
Malaya’s east coast will be important 
both strategically and economically. The 
east coast, where development is com- 
paratively less advanced than on the 
west coast, will have easier access to 
the markets and‘seaports of the more 
highly advanced western section of 
Malaya. 


Service To Be Twice Weekly 

The new service will be on a twice- 
weekly basis, with through cars leaving 
Singapore at 7:45 p. m. and Kuala 
Lumpur at 8:35 p. m. on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays. Equipment will consist of 
air-conditioned first-class cars with 
sleepers and second-class coaches. The 
northbound Singapore section will ar- 
rive at Gemas at 3:02 a. m. and the 
southbound Kuala Lumpur section at 
1:45 a. m. The cars then will be de- 
tached from the Singapore-Kuala Lum- 
pur line and connected to the Blowpipe 
Express, which will depart at 5:30 a. m. 
The layover at Gemas is to give the 
Kelantan-bound tourist an opportunity 
to see more of Malaya during the day- 
light hours. 

The return from Tumpat can be made 
at 5:45 a. m. on Mondays and Thurs- 
days, with the respective through 
coaches arriving the next day in Kuala 
Lumpur at 8:10 a. m. and in Singapore 
at 9:15 a. m. 


Fares from Singapore to Tumpat, 
first class, will be M$58 (M$3.047= 
US$1) plus M$4.50 for berth; second 
class, M$27.50, plus M$1.50 for berth. 
From Kuala Lumpur the charges will 
be: First class, M$54.50, plus M$4.50 for 
berth; second class, M$26.10, plus 
M$1.50 for berth. No reduction is made 
for round-trip fares, but parties of 10 
or more may obtain a special reduced 
round-trip rate of 1%4 times the one- 
way fare. 





World Trade Week, May 16-22. 


removal of the Swedish-American Line 
facilities about a half mile down the 


Gota River to a point adjacent to the - 


Svenska Lloyd pier; and construction cf 
a parking space for 250 cars centrally 
available to the three piers. 

The three lines to be affected by the 
changes are the Swedish-American Line, 
which serves Canada and the United 


States, with calls at Copenhagen and 
Bremerhaven; the Svenska Lloyd Line, 
maintaining regular schedules between 
Goteborg and London; and the Gote- 
borg-Frederikshavn Line, which regu- 
larly carries passengers and automobiles 
to Frederikshavn, Jutland, and Den- 
mark, 


The changes will enable all three lines 
to be served by the same group of work- 
ers, and thus reduce costs for each com- 
pany. They also will make it convenient 
for the same Swedish customs and pass- 
port and currency control officers to 
take care of all ships and thus save the 
Swedish Government the expense of 
maintaining three sets of such officers at 
the different piers. 

Furthermore, travelers will find a de- 
cided advantage in having all facilities 
for traveling in and out of the country 
so readily available. Cruise ships also 
will use the new docks, and thus more 
pier space and- warehousing facilities 
will be made available for cargo vessels 
at the present Swedish-American Line 
piers and sheds. 


Austrian Tourists Granted 
Larger Travel Allowances 


The foreign exchange allocation for 
Austrian nationals traveling abroad has 
been increased from the equivalent of 
$100 a year to $150, according to the 
Wiener Zeitung, official gazette of the 
Austrian National Bank, of March 31, 
1954. The foreign exchange quota for 
children has been increased from the 
equivalent of $50 to $75 per year. 

This liberalization is effective retro- 
actively for the tourist year beginning 
November 1, 1953. The existing prac- 
tice, under which Eurapean Payments 
Union currencies and clearing dollars 
are obtainable without formalities, re- 
portedly will be maintained. Freely 
convertible notes and foreign exchange 
will be granted only upon special and 
justified request, but not for tourism. 
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Cuban Entry Rules for 
Pleasure Craft Eased 


Foreign private pleasure craft may 
now enter Cuban ports any day of the 
week, including holidays, exempt from 
any charges by the Customs, Immigra- 
tion, or Health and Quarantine Service, 
provided such entry is between the 
hours of 6 a.m. and 12 midnight. 


The new provision, brought into ef- 
fect by law decree No. 1311, published 
in the Official Gazette of March 3, ex- 
tends to private pleasure craft of for- 
eign registry the same benefits granted 
to U. S. private aircraft under article 
15 of law decree No. 633 of January 
16, 1953. 

Documentation requirements for the 
entrance of foreign yachts remain un- 
changed and are reported by the Cuban 
Tourist Institute to be as follows: 


@ Evidence that the yacht is regis- 
tered at a legally-recognized nautical 
club. In the absence of such evidence, 
certification from the Cuban Tourist 
Institute that the yacht is a pleasure 
craft will suffice. This may be obtained 
after arrival, upon presentation of reg- 
istration papers. 

@ Consular dispatch and bill of 
health from port of origin. If the yacht 
touches another port prior to arrival 
in Cuba, the bill of health must again 
be endorsed by the Cuban consul or by 
sanitary authorities if a Cuban consul 
is not stationed at such port. 


@ Original manifest and two copies 
certified by the captain. (Declaration 
that yacht is not carrying cargo.) 

@ List of passengers and baggage. 

@ Crew list. 


@ Application in duplicate for entry 
of yacht. 

@ Ship’s register. 

Foreign pleasure craft may obtain 
a special permit, issued by the captain 
of the port, to navigate in Cuban waters 
for a period-of 30 days. This permit 
may be renewed for additional 30-day 
periods. 


For further information write the 





Air Service Inaugurated 
From La Paz to Arica 


Lloyd Aereo Boliviana (LAB) and 
Linea Aerea Nacional de Chile (LAN) 
have inaugurated a new air service be- 
tween La Paz and Arica. An official 
Bolivian committee, flown from La Paz 
in a LAB DC-3, participated in the sign- 
ing in Arica of the agreement by which 
the connection between the two airlines 
was established. 

Because fares will be payable in 
Bolivian currency for passengers and 
eargo originating in Bolivia, the new 
air connection is expected to provide 


strong competition for Panagra’s 
Bolivia-Chile service. 
14 








Cuban Tourist Institute, re Foreign 
Pleasure Craft, Havana, Cuba; or the 
Collector of Customs, Port of Entry, 
Havana, Cuba. 


Cuban Tourist Guides 
Must Meet Standards 


Qualifications which must be met by 
persons who will operate as accredited 
tourist guides or interpreters are speci- 
fied in a new regulation of the Cuban 
Tourist Institute. 


No person may practice these two 
professions unless he meets the pre- 
scribed standards and obtains the proper 
permit. He must be of Cuban national- 
ity, in good health and free of physical 
blemish, fully conversant with Cuban 
history and geography, able to speak 
correctly in English as well as in Span- 
ish, and have a clean police record. 


He cannot act as guide or interpreter 
if he is registered as a tourist agent, nor 
can he accept commissions on pur- 
chases made by his clients. He must 
wear a uniform approved by the Tourist 
Institute. 

Candidates must take an oral exami- 
nation before a board composed of a sec- 
tion chief of the institute, a professor 
of English, and teachers of history and 
geography. Upon passing the examina- 
tion, the candidate will be given iden- 
tification cards and other insignia, which 
will indicate the category for which he 
has qualified. The three categories are 
as follows: 

@ Guides on the payroll of a desig- 
nated tourist agency, who are privileged 
to accept voluntary tips, but nothing 
more. 

@ Independent guides, who will oper- 
ate at the institute’s fixed-fee schedule. 

@ Special guides, who will be the 
winners in open competition for per- 
manent assignment to certain “monu- 
ments, historic sites, etc. 

Tourist agencies will be required to 
utilize the services of one accredited 
guide or interpreter for every 35 excur- 
sionists. A group fee of $1 an hour, or 
fraction thereof, will be charged for 
independent guides or interpreters 
handling a group of not more than five 
tourists; a fee of 36.6 cents will be 
charged for each tourist in groups of six 
or more, 





Air France transported 1,319,762 pas- 
sengers in 1953 compared with 1,076,160 
in 1952, an increase of 23 percent. The 
number of passenger-kilometers was 
1,716,044,000 and 1,494,262,000, a 15- 
percent increase. Total kilometer-tons— 
passengers, freight, and mail—increased 
by 8 percent, 225,106,000 compared with 
208,373,000. 





Costa Rica imported 5,277 short tons 
of ‘fats and oils—principally hog lard— 
in 1953 compared with 4,983 tons in 
1952.—Emb., San Jose. 


—, 


Central American Air 


Conference Scheduled 


The Fourth Conference of Centraj 
American Civil Aviation Directors jg 
scheduled to take place in Managua, 
Nicaragua, on or about May 5. Parti. 
pating countries are to be the five Cep. 
tral American Republics and Panama, 

The regional civil air organization {op 
that area, with headquarters in San Sal. 
vador, is affiliated with the Interna. 
tional Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO), the Nicaraguan Foreign Office 
states. 

Two preliminary meetings have been 
held in Managua to prepare for the ful. 
scale conference. The Technical Com. 
mittee met in late January to discuss 
aids to navigation, radio communica. 
tions, area control centers, and other 
matters, and early in April the Juridical 
Committee met to draft a code of reg 
lations covering air navigation for the 
area. 

The code, containing about 340 ar. 
ticles, deals with aircraft registry, con 
tracts, concessions, national route cer- 
tificates, etc., and is said to represent 
an up-to-date codification of regulations 
governing civil aviation. 





Transatlantic Operations 
To Be Started by TCA 


Trans-Canada Air Lines is scheduled 
to begin transatlantic operation with its 
Super Constellations on May 14, Four 
Constellation flights and one North Star 
flight will be made each week initially, 
but daily Constellation flights will k 
scheduled beginning July 1. 


TCA reports that all of its Constella- 
tions will have the same interior seating 
arrangements, although three of them 
probably will be used on domestic serv 
ices. Each cabin is divided into for 
main sections: Forward compartment 
with 15 tourist-class seats; main com 
partment with 39 tourist-class ‘seats; 
lounge with 2 first-class seats andt 
“relaxing area”; and an aft compalt 
ment with 7 first-class seats. 


Air Traffic in Lebanon 
Shows Increase in 1953 


Total aircraft movements in Lebanm 
increased 9 percent in 1953 
with 1952, passenger traffic rose 22 
percent, and air cargo increased 33 p& 
cent. Transit passenger m 
which largely reflects the importance 0 
Beirut as an international air center @ 
world air routes, increased 16.7 percent 


Pan American World Airways 1 
serves Beirut with five schedules, of 
of which terminates in Beirut, A thin 
Lebanese airline, Lebanese Interna 
Airlines, began operations with ™ 
Siai Marchetti aircraft in 1953. 
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FOA Allots Funds for 
Norway and Yugoslavia 


The Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion has announced two new allotments, 
totaling $10,235,000, to finance the pro- 
curement of surplus U. S. agricultural 
commodities for Yugoslavia and Nor- 
way, under the provisions of section 550 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1953. 

Yugoslavia has been allotted $10 mil- 
jion, to be used for procurement of 
wheat, while the $235,000 earmarked 
for Norway will finance wheat and pea- 
nut purchases. 

A procurement authorization for 
$8,750,000 worth of bread grains was 
jssued against the allotment for Yugo- 
slavia. 

Out of a previously announced allot- 
ment for the Netherlands an authoriza- 
tion for $3,850,000 worth of cottonseed 
oil has been made, bringing the total 
procurement authorizations for specific 
commodities to $188,775,000 as of 
April 20. 

Section 550 provides that between 
$100 million and $250 million of mutual 
security appropriations for the current 
fiscal year shall be used to finance sur- 
plus-U. S. agricultural commodities to 
be sold to friendly countries for local 
currencies. 

The equivalent of $10 million in Yugo- 
slav dinars to be paid for the wheat 
by Yugoslavia will be used by the U. S. 
Government as offshore procurement 
funds, to buy military equipment and 
supplies produced in Yugoslavia. The 
$235,000 equivalent in Norwegian krone 
to be paid by Norway also will be used 
for U. S. military purchases in Norway. 

This is the second allotment for Yugo- 
slavia under section 550. The first one, 
for $15 million, was used for financing 
the procurement of surplus. bread 
grains, cotton, and lard in the United 
States and for transportation in U. S. 
ships. The dinar currency proceeds of 
those transactions are to be used by 
the United States for defense purposes, 
including offshore procurement. 

Norway also received a previous FOA 
allotment of $2.1 million which financed 
purchases of surplus soybeans, bread 
grains, and corn. ‘he local currency 
Proceeds of those sales were also 
earmarked for offshore procurement. 

FOA has now allotted a total of 
$216,885,000 under section 550 to finance 
such surplus commodity sales to the 
United Kingdom, Federal Republic of 

ermany, Norway, Taiwan (Formosa), 
Finland, Yugoslavia, Israel, Spain, 


Afghanistan, Japan, France, and the 
Netherlands. 





National Maritime Day, May 22. 
May 3, 1954 


F. African Firm Plans Expansion 


Les Bois du Cameroun, a firm en- 
gaged in forest exploitation and road 
construction in the French Cameroon, 
wishes to obtain U. S. financial and 
technical assistance for purposes of 
expansion. 

The firm has a 25-year concession to 
forest areas totaling about 500,000 
acres, which is renewable upon ex- 
piration for an additional 25 years. 
Forest capacity is stated to be 100,000 
metric tons of logs per year. The prin- 
cipal woods worked on an industrial 
scale are Azobe, Ilomba (Akomu), and 
Doussie, but relatively large quantities 
of such traditional woods as mahogany, 
Iroko, and Bibolo also are available. 

The company operates a modern saw- 
mill at Esaka, about 175 kilometers 
from Douala, the port of embarkation 
for export. Connected to the Douala- 
Yaounde railroad by a branch line, the 
sawmill is equipped with American 
machinery, and has a woodworking shop 
where prefabricated houses are con- 
structed. 

The firm’s management is interested 
in utilizing the large quantities of scrap 
wood which accumulate at the rate of 
about 100 tons per day, and is con- 
sidering an auxiliary industry, such as 





Shoe Retailers Association 


Members To Visit U. S. 


Fourteen members of the Independent 
Shoe Retailers Association (“EVUS’— 
Einkaufsvereinigung unabhaengiger 
Schuhhaendler), Zurich, Switzerland, 
will tour the United States during May 
and June on a combined business and 
pleasure trip. 


Businesswise, the group is primarily 
interested in organization and proce- 
dures employed in the distribution and 
sale of shoes in the United States. 


Leader of the group is the associa- 
tion’s manager, Max Weber. Other 
members are Hermann Aeschbach, Mrs. 
Jeannique Aeschbach, Hans Buechler, 
Rene Gillon, Mrs. Leonie Gillon, Ernest 
Gillon, Charles Nicole, Mrs. Georgette 
Nicole, Gaston Perrey, Mrs. Renee 
Perrey, Jakob Spieler, Mrs. Julia 
Spieler, and Fritz Schmid. 

The group is expected to,arrive in 
New York City on May 13, and will 
visit Washington, D. C., St. Louis, and 
New Orleans, then proceed by the 
southern route to California and return 
by the northern route through Chicago 
and Detroit, to depart from New York 
City on June 17. 

The delegation may be contacted 
through the American Express Com- 
pany, 65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


the manufacture of wallboard. 

In order to undertake this additional 
operation, the firm seeks an American 
partner, preferably a company special- 
izing in wallboard production, to provide 
the necessary capital and know-how. 
In return, Les Bois du Cameroun offers 
all essential facilities, including . the 
scrap wood, land, buildings, power, 


branch railroad, and repair and main- . 


tenance services. 


Interested parties are invited to com- 
municate with P. Vetter, Director 
General, Les Bois du Cameroun, Esaka, 
French Cameroon, Africa. 


Bombay To Seek Bids 
On Skim Milk Powder 


Quotations for supplies of spray-dried 
skim milk powder required by the 
Bombay Milk Scheme reportedly will 
be invited in mid-May for delivery 
beginning in August 1954. Offers are to 
be for a 6-month supply, at the rate of 
210 tons per month. 


The powder is to be reconstituted into 
liquid milk for use in tea and coffee. 
It must be of very high quality and 
freshly made, and must be packed in 
airtight tins in well-protected cases to 
insure preservation under India’s cli- 
matic conditions. ‘ 

Packing specifications, based on the 
monthly supply of 210 tons, are as 
follows: 40 tons in 112-pound tins (one 
tin per case), 60 tons in 56-pound tins 
(one tin per case), 65 tons in 28-pound 
tins (two tins per case), 45 tons in 14- 
pound tins (four tins per case). The 
following alternative packs would be 
acceptable: 50-pound tins and 25-pound 
tins may be substituted for 56-pound 
tins and 28-pound tins, respectively, 
and any pack of 10 to 15 pounds may 
be substituted for the 14-pound pack. 

It is understood that bids from U. S. 
suppliers will be welcomed provided 
their prices and quality standards are 
competitive. 

Interested suppliers may communi- 
cate with the Bombay State Milk Com- 
missioner, Civil Supplies Department, 
Bombay, India. 








Belgian Directory Published 


The Department of Commerce has 
received a copy of the Belgian Manu- 
facturers’ Directory, 1953-1954, pub- 
lished by Office Belge du Commerce 
Exterieur, Brussels, Belgium. 

This copy may be consulted in the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C, 


/ 
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Greece Invites Bids 
For New Equipment 


The Greek Government is inviting 
bids for the following equipment and 
materials: 

@ 17,300,000 cards for punch card 
tabulators and 700,000 duplieate con- 
tinous forms complete with carbon, 
required by the Ministry of Finance. 
Bids will be accepted until May 19 by 
the Ministry of Finance, State Procure- 
ment Service, 29 Churchill Street, 
Athens. 

® Scientific instruments required by 
the Army Geographic Service. Bids 
will be accepted until May 18 by the 


Ministry of Finance, State Procure- 
ment Service, 29 Churchill Street, 
Athens. 


@® 16,600 meters of straight cast-iron 
pipe, approximately 25,000 kilograms of 
special castings, 50 valves with hand 
wheels, 4 pressure reduction devices, 
29 air valves, and 2 ventura meters. 
Bids will be accepted until May 15 by 
the Municipality of Katerini, Greece. 

@ 30,000 inner helmets of cotton cloth 
impregnated with plastic, required by 
the Greek Royal Navy. Bids will be 
accepted until May 18 by the Ministry 
of Finance, State Procurement Service, 
29 Churchill Street, Athens. 


Copies of the specifications are avail- 
able for review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
the Greek Foreign Trade Administra- 
tion, 729 15th Street, NW., Washington, 
D. C. Requests should specify the item 
of interest. 


Senin Toots Group Officials 
To Study Cotton Industry 


Kuniji Ohba and Katsutoshi Nomachi, 
chief of the Technical Division and chief 
of the Tokyo office, respectively, of the 
All Japan Cotton Spinners Association 
in Osaka, Japan, are visiting the United 
States for about 6 weeks. 

In addition to attending the Amer- 
ican Textile Machinery Exposition in 
Atlantic City, they are interested in 
observing developments in the cotton 
industry and studying technical aspects 
of cotton spinning and weaving. They 
also would like to visit manufacturers 
of textile machinery, parts, and acces- 
sories. 

Messrs. Ohba and Nomachi can be 
contacted c/o Anderson, Clayton & Co., 
60 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Beginning May 6, their itinerary is as 
follows: Danville, May 6; Greenville, 
May 7-8; Atlanta, May 9-11; New 
Orleans, May 12; Memphis, May 13-16; 
Dallas, May 17; Austin, May 18; Hous- 
ton, May 19-21; Los Angeles, May 22-24; 
San Francisco, May 25-29. 
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New Carpet Factory 
Planned in Ireland 


A new industrial committee organized 
in Millstreet, County Cork, Ireland, 
invites American capital participation 
in a new carpet factory to be established 
in that area. 

The committee indicates that suffi- 
cient capital and technical advice and 
assistance are available locally to set 
up the enterprise, but that foreign 
capital would be required to develop 
an export trade, and for this purpose 
an estimated $150,000 to $210,000 is 
sought. The investor would be given 
a share in the equity and management 
of the business. 

The district in which the factory is 
to be situated is a wool-producing area, 
and the committee claims that prelimi- 
nary investigation shows that prospects 
for this type of enterprise are favorable. 
There is said to be a choice of building 
sites with ample electric power and 
water supply. 

Further information concerning this 
proposed industry may be obtained 
from T. J. Glynn, Secretary, Millstreet 
Industrial Committee, Liscahane House, 
Millstreet, County Cork, Ireland. 





LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITY 











Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 

Italy—Istituto Nazionale Medico 
Farmacologico “SERONO” (manufac- 
turer of therapeutic products and me- 
dicinal specialties for human and ani- 
mal use), 125 Via Casilina, Rome, is in- 
terested in obtaining U. S. license(s) for 
the manufacture in Italy of American 
products in the medicinal and pharma- 
ceutical fields. 





IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary information, In 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol (*), 
on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, 4 

Advertising Novelties: 

Germany—Ernst Kuester  Kolibri- 
Werk (manufacturer), 30 Krumme 
Weide, Schoetmar/Lippe, offers to ex- 
port direct or through agent small 
plastic figures for advertising purposes. 
Samples of figures available.* 

Bicycle Parts: 

Germany—Ellinghaus & Co., Fahr- 
radteile- u. Metallwarenfabrik (manu- 
facturer), 115 Raderstrasse, Remscheid- 
Lennep, offers to export direct or 


——— 
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Australian Town Wants . 
New Incinerator 


Bids will be accepted until May 
18 by the Clerk of the Town of 
Ashfield, N. S. W., Australia, for 
the supply, delivery, and instal. 
lation of a garbage incinerator 
plant at the site of the present 
incinerator. 

Bidders must submit plans and — 
complete specifications with their 
bids, which must include provision 
for utilization of the existing 
incinerator. 

Additional information may be 
obtained from the Town Clerk, 
with whom arrangements may be 
made to inspect the site. 











through agent bicycle lugs, 300,000 to 
400,000 annually. 

Brushes: 

Germany—August Strehl, Pinselfabrik 
(manufacturer), 290 Ansbacherstrasse, 


Bechhofen, Bavaria, offers to export 
direct or through agent all kinds of 
brushes. 

Clothespins: 


Sweden—Nacka Plastindustri (man 
ufacturer), 18 Fagelbovagen, Nacka 
(near Stockholm), offers to export d- 
rect finest quality spring clothespins of 
plastic (polystyrene), 10,000 gross per 
month in cartons containing 1 gross 
each. Specifications: 7-coil rustproof 
zine-plated spring, 4 meshing prongs 
designed to prevent the 2 clamp halves 
from twisting out of position, and a 
grooved grip which prevents the clothes 
from slipping; pin is 2%” long ani 


available in 6 colors. The firm is willing 


at no extra cost to the buyer, to print 
any desired text on the carton ai 
mold the firm name of the American 
distributor on each individual pin 
Samples and price information avail 
able.* 


Clothing and Accessories: 

France Etablissements Garnier- 
Luneau (manufacturer), 7 rue du Fat- 
bourg-Montmartre, Paris (sales office), 
and 14 rue de Dijon, Montceau-les-Mines 
(head office), offers to export direct or 
through agent nylon stockings; and 
nylon, woolen, and lisle socks. 


Fibers (Synthetic): 

France—Chamfplain & Cie. (export 
merchant and wholesaler), 37 rue Tait 
bout, Paris, offers to export direct 
synthetic fibers. 

Foodstuffs: ; 

Italy—Luigi Ingenito fu Ciro (im 
porter, exporter, wholesaler), Via Bonito 
48, Castellammare di Stabia (Naples), 
offers to export direct high-grade fresh 
chestnuts. 

Italy — Luigi D’Aquino (exportel, 
wholesaler), Boscoreale (Naples), offers 
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to export direct high-grade walnuts, fil- 
perts, and chestnuts. 

Jtaly—Ernesto Montanaro (processor, 
importer, exporter, wholesaler), Via 
Marina Nuova 56, Naples, offers fo ex- 
port direct high-quality dried figs. 

Italy—Pietro Romanengo fu Stefano 
(packer, exporter, wholesaler), 74-76 r, 
Via Soziglia, Genoa, offers to export 
direct or through agent first quality 
crystallized and glace candied fruits 
(apricots, plums, pears, peaches, figs, 
oranges, tangerines, chinotti, melons, al- 
monds, and cherries) 2,000 kilograms 
per month; drained candied fruit 
(orange, lemon, citron peel; cherries; 
fruit cocktail), 10,000 kilograms per 
month; and marrons in heavy syrup, 
10,000 kilograms annually. 

Syria—Husseini & Atassi (exporter), 
P. O. Box 426, Homs, offers to export 
direct or through agent 2,500 tons of 
Syrian onions. Price information avail- 
able.* 


General Merchandise: 
Netherlands—Firma Alon _ (export 
merchant), 6 Van Oldebarneveldtplein, 
Amsterdam, offers to export direct or 
through agent general merchandise. 


Machinery: 

Germany—Berger & Becker (manu- 
facturer), 40 Dillenburger Weg, Dues- 
seldorf-Eller, offers to export direct or 
through agent all types of paper proc- 
essing and printing machines. Further 
information available.* 


Minerals and Ores: 

India, South—P. S. Narayana (miner, 
wholesaler, exporter), “Mines House,” 
Malleswaram P. O., Bangalore 3, offers 
to export direct corundum, 72 percent 
crystal, abrasive grade; chromite, 25/30 
percent, 30/35 percent, 35/40 percent, 
and 40/45 percent refractory grade, and 
45/48 percent metallurgical grade; and 
cyanite, 58/62 percent massive grade. 

Office Supplies: 

Sweden—AB Hugo Nordgren (manu- 
facturer), 15 Norrtullsgatan, Stock- 





New Zealand Needs 


Electric Crane 


Bids are invited until July 20 
by the New Zealand State Hydro- 
Electric Department, Wellington, 
for the supply and delivery of one 
45-ton electric overhead traveling 
crane, required for Tauranga 
Substation. 

Specifications are available for 
Teview on loan from the Com- 
Mercia] Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or the 
Office of the Commercial Coun- 
sellor, New Zealand Embassy, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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holm, offers to export direct or through 
agent staplers and staples for office and 
other uses. Firm prefers a U. S. im- 
porter qualified to act as exclusive agent 
for entire United States. Samples of 
staplers and staples, leaflets, and price 
list available.* 


Sporting Goods: 

France—M. S. Policar (manufacturer 
and wholesaler), 48-50 Passage du 
Caire, Paris, offers to export direct 
sportsmen’s high-grade fishing tackle. 

Japan—Sakurai Shoten, Kabushiki 
Kaisha (Sakurai & Co., Ltd.) (manufac- 
turer and exporter), No. 6, Kajicho 1- 
chome, Kanda, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, of- 
fers to export direct fishing tackle, 
Illustrated booklet and price informa- 
tion available.* 


Textiles: 

Netherlands—Firma Alon (export 
merchant), 6 Van Oldebarneveldtplein, 
Amsterdam, offers to export direct or 
through agent textiles. 


Toilet Articles: 

France—Cadoricin, S. A. (manufac- 
turer), 89, route de Metz, Bobigny, 
(Seine), offers to export direct sham- 
poos and brilliantines. 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Alcoholic Beverages: 
Italy—L. Garuzzo & Co., Soc. p. Az. 


‘(wholesaler and sales agent), 48 r, Via 


Enrico Cravero, Genoa, wishes to pur- 
chase direct and obtain sole selling 
agency for Italy for liqueurs. 


Automotive Equipment: 

Italy—"“SICOL” (Societa Importa- 
zione Commercio Olii Lubrificanti) S. r. 1. 
(importer, wholesaler, and selling agent 
handling lubricating oils), 2/2 Via G. 
D’Annunzio, Genoa, wishes to purchase 
direct and obtain sole selling agency for 
Italy for automotive supplies. 


Cable: 

Italy—Alessandro Santamaria (con- 
tractor and potential importer), 8 Via 
Brignole De Ferrari, Geona, wishes to 
import direct or to act as sole sales 
agent in Italy for electric cables for use 
on ships. 


Fats and Oils: 

Germany—British-Continentale Han- 
delsgesellschaft (importing distributor), 
31 Poststrasse, Hamburg, wishes to 
purchase all, grades and varieties of 
fancy tallows for technical purposes, in 
20- to 30-ton lots. 

Current World Trade Direcotry Re- 
port being prepared. 


Foodstuffs: 

Italy—L. Garuzzo & Co., Soc. p. Az. 
(wholesaler and sales agent), 48 r, Via 
Enrico Cravero, Genoa, wishes to pur- 
chase direct and to act as sole selling 
agent in Italy for foodstuffs (specialties 
only). 
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Metals: 

Germany—Gebr. Glittenberg GmbH 
(manufacturer of metal fittings, steel, 
gas and water pipes), 116/128 Langen- 
bergerstrasse, Velbert, wishes to pur- 
chase direct 800 to 900 tons per month 
of hot rolled strip for the production 
of gas and water pipes. Specifications: 
Thomas quality 34.11, width 60 to 200 
millimeters, thickness 2 to 3.6 milli- 
meters, average analysis—carbon 0.05- 
0.07, silicon traces, rus 0.04-0.06, 
magnesium 0.300-0.400, sulfur 0.04-0.06, 
stretch 30 percent. 


Paraffin: 

Germany—British-Continentale Han- 
delsgesellschaft (importing distributor), 
31 Poststrasse, Hamburg, wishes to pur- 
chase direct white paraffin, all grades 
and melting points. 


Radio and Television Sets and Parts: 

Italy—“SIART” Societa Italiana Ap- 
parecchi Radio Televisione (importer, 
retailer, and potential manufacturer of 
radio and television apparatus), 4 r, Via 
Orsini, Genoa, wishes to purchase direct 
and to act as sole selling agent in Italy 
for radio and television receivers and 
spare parts, such as tubes and cathode 
ray tubes. 


Sporting Goods: 

France—M. S. Policar (manufacturer 
of fishing tackle, wholesaler), 48-50 
Passage du Caire, Paris, wishes to pur- 
chase direct and obtain agency for high- 
quality fishing tackle for sportsmen. 


Textiles: 

Italy—Lanificio Mario Gallo & Figli 
S. p. A. (manufacturer of carded and 
combed cotton and wool threads and 
fabrics, importer, exporter), Sagliano 
Micca (Vercelli Province), wishes to 
purchase direct new scraps of knitted 
and other cotton fabrics. 


Waste (Wool): 

France—Comptoir Textile du Sud- 
Ouest (wholesaler and sales agent), 21 
rue Jean-Jaures, Lavelanet, Ariege, 
wishes to purchase direct and obtain 
agency for waste wool, including waste 
wool from hosiery plants and waste 
worsted yarns. 


Wool: 

Italy—Lanificio Mario Gallo & Figli 
S. p. A. (manufacturer of carded and 
combed wool and cotton threads and 
fabrics), Sagliano Micca (Vercelli Prov- 


ince), wishes to purchase direct raw 
and scrap wool. 


AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 














Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 

Italy—Istituto Nazionale Medico 
Farmacologico “SERONO” (manufac- 
turer of therapeutic products and medic- 
inal specialties for human afi@ animal 
use), 125 Via Casilina, Rome, wishes to 
obtain agency for all types of antibiotics. 
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Foodstuffs: 

Sweden—Tore Smith & Son AB (man- 
ufacturer’s agent), Kaptensgatan 4, 
Malmo, wishes to obtain agency for 
fresh, dried, and canned fruits; and 
foodstuffs in general, 


Forest Products: 

Egypt—W. A. Willard & Co. (manu- 
facturers’ agent), 78 Sharia El Azhar, 
Cairo, wishes to obtain agency for 
American sawn oak (planks), thickness 
1”, 1%”, 2”, and 2%”. 


Services: 
Mexico—Fred A. Orleans (business 
consultant), Apartado Postal 7683, 


Mexico 1, D. F., offers his services to 
American firms in the field of business 
research, including surveys, legal, ac- 
counting, immigration, engineering, and 
investments. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Australia—F. W. Hely, representing 
Hely Bros., Pty., Ltd. (manufacturer, 
importer), 48 Hudson St., Hamilton, 
N. S. W., is interested in hickory billets 
for tool handles, machinery, and wood 
tool handle production techniques, and 
seeks technical information on the 
above. Scheduled to arrive early in May, 
via San Francisco, for a visit of 6 weeks. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Memphis, New 
Orleans, New York, and Chicago. Since 
no U. S. address is given, interested 
firms should write direct to the visitor’s 
firm in Australia. 


World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Australia—John Thornton (builder), 
19 Willis St., North Balwyn (Mel- 
bourne), Victoria, is interested in and 
requests technical information on home 
construction practices, including sub- 
contracting in home construction and 
incentive payments. Was scheduled to 
arrive April 17, via San Francisco, for 
a visit of 4 to 6 weeks. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, New 
York, and other cities. U. S. address: 
Correspondence may be addressed c/o 
U. S. Department of Commerce Field 
Offices in San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, and New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 


Belgium—Paul Janssens, representing 
Cimenteries & Briqueteries Reunies 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, and export- 
er of cement), 3 Place du Petit Sablon, 
Brussels, is interested in visiting cement 
manufacturing plants and _ research 
laboratories. Was scheduled to arrive 
May 1, via New York, for a visit of 
5 weeks. U. S. address: c/o Drake 
Hotel, 440 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary; Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, Denver, and San Francisco. 

England—F. Krivine, representing 
Hirth Bros., Ltd. (manufacturer of 


leather bags, belts, cases, gloves, foot- 
wear, etc.), 4-10 Dollond St., Kenning- 
ton, London, S. E. 11, is interested in 
establishing business connections with 
mass producers of sports and industrial 
protective clothing. Scheduled to arrive 
May 12, via New York, for a visit of 2 
weeks. U. S. address: c/o New York 
Woolen Exchange, 575 Eighth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Washington. 


Finland—Niilo Saarivirta and Lauri 
Laurila, representing Oulujoki Osakey- 
htio, Majminkatu 16, Helsinki, are inter- 
ested in machinery for constructing 
hydroelectric power plants and wish to 
visit power installations under con- 
struction; also, seek technical informa- 
tion on the general planning of power 
plants, construction of dams, spillways, 
and machine ‘stations. Were scheduled 
to arrive April 21, via New York, for 
a visit of 2 months, U. S. address: c/o 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New 


York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Buf- 
falo, Boston, Knoxville, Milwaukee, Salt 
Lake City, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. 


World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Germany—Hans Peter Defregger, 
representing H. P. Defregger, Indus- 
triefinanzierungen (property admin- 
istration, agent handling investments), 
26b Kaulbachstrasse, Munich 22, Ba- 
varia; and Europa-Handelsgesellschaft 
mbH (agent), 6/0 Leopoldstrasse Mu- 
nich 23, Bavaria, is interested in en- 
couraging American investments in 
Germany, and in establishing American 
agencies in Germany and German 
agencies in the United States for 
machine tools, Was scheduled to arrive 
April 25, via New York, for a visit of 4 
weeks. U.S. address: Hotel Commodore, 
Lexington Ave. and 42d St., New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Detroit, 





New Zealand in Market 
To Buy Creosote 


The New Zealand Government 
Stores Board, Wellington, is 
inviting bids until June 16 for 
the supply of creosote for delivery 
to the New Zealand Forest Serv- 
ice during the period January 1, 
1955, to December 31, 1959. An 
estimated 650,000 gallons will be 
required annually throughout this 
period. 

Copies of the specification are 
available for review on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
the Office of the Commercial 
Counsellor, New Zealand Em- 
bassy, 1346 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. 











~ interested in 


—., 


Chicago, Washington, Boston, and 
Philadelphia. 
Germany—Johann Dietrich [| 


representing Goertz, Clay & Co. (many 
facturer of rugs, stair carpets, sealskin 
imitations, decoration plush, wool and 
hair material for ladies’ coats; e 

of ladies’ coats and sealskin), P, 9 
Box 488, 40-44 Broichmuehlenweg, 4 
Gladbach-Neuwerk, is interested jp 
visiting tanneries and manufacturers of 
readymade clothing. However, the main 
purpose of his visit to the United Sta 
in addition to visiting the Texfile 
Machinery Exhibition at Atlantie City, 
is to establish contacts with young 
businessmen’s associations, particularly 
junior chambers of commerce. Reported. 
ly, Mr. Luehl is active in such organ. 
izations in Germany and is chairman of 
the “Verband der Jungen Unternehmer 
der Textilindustrie in Nordrhein-West. 
falen” (Association of Young Enter. 
prisers of the Textile Industry ip 
Northrhine-Westphalia). Was scheduled 
to arrive April 26, via New York, fora 
visit of 4 weeks. U. S. address: Park 
Sheraten Hotel, 7th Ave. and 55th St, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Atlantic City, 
and Washington. 

(Previously announced, Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Apr. 19, 1954, p. 12.) 

Germany—Hellmuth Mattick and 
Wilhelm Koeppen, both representing 
Eres Kommanditgesellschaft Hansson, 
Koeppen & Mattick, 10 Moenckberg- 
strasse, Hamburg, are interested in 
studying manufacturing and advertis- 
ing methods with respect to the cloth- 
ing industry, particularly men’s Over 
coats and ladies’ coats. Scheduled to 
arrive May 20, via New York, fora 
visit of 2 months. U. S. address: Hotel 
Statler, 7th Ave. and 33d St., New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Rochester, Cleveland, Washington, Chi- 
cago, and Philadelphia. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Germany—Wilhelm Ruppert, repre 
senting Elektro Isolier Industrie Wahn, 
Wilhelm Ruppert (manufacturer of elec 
trotechnical material), Wahn-Rhld, is 
visiting manufacture 
of plastics, and requests information 
concerning processes and new uses o 
plastics. Scheduled to arrive May 6, via 
New York, for a visit of 2 months 
U. S. address: c/o Atalanta Trading 
Corp., 77-79 Hudson St., New York 3 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Schenectady, and 
other large cities. 

Germany—Paut H. von Mitterwalk 
ner, representing Krauss-Maffei A. 6 
(manufacturer of locomotives, mot 
buses, filters, turbines, and metal pre 
ducts), 2 Krauss-Maffei-Strasse, 
Allach, Bavaria, is interested in export 
ing locomotives and machinery, and i 
negotiating licensing arrangemen 
Scheduled to arrive May 20, via Sal 
Antonio, for a visit of 3 weeks. U5 
address: c/o White Motor Co. 8428 
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mth St., Cleveland, Ohio. Itinerary: 
philadelphia. Chicago, Cleveland, 


Detroit, Washington, and New York. 

Jtaly—Mrs. Linda Ely Levi, owner of 
“artigianato del Rococo” (manufacturer 
and exporter), 35 Via Pacini, Milan, is 
jnterested in contacting manufacturers 
of ladies’ blouses and underwear, chil- 
dren’s dresses, and dolls’ dresses and 
pats, for the direct sale of handmade, 
specially designed trimmings of silk, 
rayon, velvet, lace, and other materials. 
Mrs. Levi is now in New York, for a 
vsit of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Embasy Hotel, Broadway at 70th St., 
New York 23, N. Y. 


(Previously announced, Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Mar. 29, 1954, p. 16.) 

Italy—Vico Di Ninno, representing 
Sugherificio LIAS (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer, and exporter of 
corkboard), Via XXV Aprile 1, Lainate 
(Milan Province), is interested in visit- 
ing manufacturers of cork, and requests 
technical information on the production 
of corkboard. Was scheduled to arrive 
April 12, via New York, for a visit of 2 
months. U. S. address: c/o Elvira 
Grande, 37 Fereal St., Everett, Mass. 
Itinerary: Boston, Cleveland, and Phila- 
delphia. 

Lebanon—Louis Sabbagh, (insurance 
and steamship agent, importer), P. O. 
Box 726, rue Foch, Beirut, is interested 
in textiles, pharmaceuticals, and chem- 
iecals, and in the insurance and steam- 
ship business. Scheduled to arrive early 
in May, via New York, for a visit of 3 
months. U. S. address: c/o Wirth Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 114 Liberty St., New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, Boston, Chicago, and other cities. 


New Zealand—Theo Westheim, rep- 
resenting T. Westheim & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer of ladies’ blouses, im- 


porter of materials, laces, and buttons), 
12 Kent Terrace, Wellington, is inter- 
ested in contacting manufacturers of 
blouses and in seeing the machinery 
used to produce them, with a view to 
arranging for the production of Amer- 
ican styles under license in New Zea- 
land. Was scheduled to arrive April 22, 
via Los Angeles, for a visit of 3 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Mrs. P. Kaufman, 
“9203 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, II. 
Itinerary: Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Chicago, and New York. 

Peru—Dr. Raul Beraun, representing 
Consorcio Comercial del Peru (COMPSA) 
(agent), Jiron de la Union, Calle Belen, 
1065, Lima, is interested in representing 
U.S. manufacturers of automobiles and 
ttucks and spare parts, as well as agri- 
cultural implements. Was scheduled to 
arive April 16, via Los Angeles, for 
a visit of 3 to 5 weeks. U. S. address: 
127 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Itinerary: Los Angeles, Oakland, and 

Francisco. 


Turkey—Mehmet L. Misirli, repre- 
Senting Lebib Misirli, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer of knitted goods, importer of 
machinery and goods for the textile 
Industry), Misirli Bldg. Yesildirek, 
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Istanbul, is interested in discussing 
investment possibilities with U. S. 
firms. Was scheduled to arrive April 
23, via New York, for a visit of 3 to 4 
weeks, U. S. address: c/o St. Mortiz 
Hotel, 50 Central Park South, New 
York 19, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Atlantic City, Washington, Cleveland, 
Chicago, and Kansag City. 


Union of South Africa—Harry Adolf 
Mannaberg and Charles Zwi, both rep- 
resenting Crystal Confectionery Co., 
Ltd., 35 Beit St., Doornfontein, Johan- 
nesburg, are interested in food purvey- 
ing and bakeries, ¢nd request informa- 
tion on retail distribution of foods and 
baked goods, and layout of food stores. 
Scheduled to arrive May 7, via New 
York, for a visit of 3 to 4 weeks, U. S. 
address: c/o Hotel New Yorker, Eighth 
Ave. and 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Union of South Africa—Harry L. 
Beilies, representing Harry L. Beiles 
(Pty.), Ltd. (importer), Stanmot Bldg., 
30 Eloff St., Johannesburg, is interested 
in chemicals applicable to uranium 
processing. Scheduled to arrive May 18, 
via New York, for a visit of 4 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Fenchurch Export 
Corp., 67 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Wilmington, Dallas, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 
raphed copies may be obtained 
Re firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from 
Department of Commerce Field 
Offices. The price is $1 a list for 


each country. 
Most of these lists are now 
prefaced by a brief review of 


basic trade and industry data col- 
lected in the course of compiling 
each list. Brief extracts from these 
data follow each title for which 
such data are available. 


Advertising Media—Italy. 

Canneries—Morocco. 

French Zone.—As a consequence of 
the production and marketing difficul- 
ties encountered by the fish canning 
industry since 1951, the 114 fish can- 
neries still operating have grouped 
themselves into 24 cooperative associa- 
tions which control production and sales. 
Sardines constitute the overwhelming 
part of the canned fish products, al- 
though small quantities of tuna, mack- 
erel, and other fish also are canned. 
The fruit and vegetable canneries con- 
tinue to operate individually. 


Spanish Zone.—Canneries manufac- 
ture almost exclusively canned fish, 
which in 1952 amounted to 3,700 metric 
tons valued at $1.8 million. Several 
large canneries maintain workshops for 
can assembly. 


Tangier International Zone.—There 
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Norwegian Buyers’ 
Guide Issued 


Norwegian producers of im- 
portant commodities are listed in 
a new directory entitled “Norwe- 
gian Production: 1952/53 Buyer's 
Guide to Norwegian Products” 
(Norsk Produksjon: 1952/53 In- 
nkjopsbok for Norske Varer). 

The directory contains an index 
to advertisers, an index to prod- 
ucts in Norwegian and English, 
a list of manufacturers arranged 
by product headings, a trade and 
finance section containing names 
of companies engaged in whole- 
saling or as agents, and a section 
in which Norwegian trade marks 
are reproduced. 

Copies of the directory are 
available for consultation in the 
Commercial Intelligence’ Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., or any Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Office. 











are four fish canneries and one vege- 
table cannery. During the last season 
only two fish canneries were active. 
Tangier exported 90,299 kilograms of 
canned fish and meat in 1953, of which 
74,116 kilograms, valued at 17,723,000 
Moroccan francs, were exported to Italy 
and 12,840 kilograms, valued at 5,751,- 
000 Moroccan francs, to the United 
States. 


Dental Supply Houses—Egypt.—Den- 
tal equipment and supplies are not man- 
ufactured, the total requirements being 
met by imports. Imports are estimated 
at $120,000 per year, the United King- 
dom being followed by West Germany 
as the principal sources of supply. Main- 
ly because of higher prices quoted by 
manufacturers, imports from the United 
States are negligible and consist mostly 
of acrylic materials, cements, and alloys. 
Egypt has approximately 650 licensed 
dentists. 


Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Japan.—Since 1947, .Japa- 
nese fruit and nut production has in- 
creased because of improved techniques, 
fertilizers, insecticides, and labor. Major 
fruits harvested for 1952 are estimated 
at 1,678,790 metric tons, of which 
oranges constituted 36 percent and ap- 
ples 32.7 percent. Principal imports in 
1953 were bananas, lemons, limes, 
oranges, pineapples, raisins, dried fruits, 
and chestnuts. Leading exports were 
apples, mandarins and other oranges, 
pears, and walnuts. Total imports 
amounted to 27,217,039 kilograms and 
exports, 32,043,958 kilograms. 


Hormone Importers, Packagers, and 
Manufacturers — Colombia. — Pure hor- 
mones are not produced. Pharmaceuti- 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Finland Buys More Soviet Bloc Cars, 
Shifts Trade From United States 


Finland has rapidly shifted its trade away from U. S. vehicles and 
toward cars from.the Soviet bloc, primarily on account of payment diffi- 
culties in the West and the existence of outstanding ruble claims in 


the East. 


A continuous shortage of dollar exchange prevents Finland from 


importing more U. S. automobiles. In 
1953 only 27 percent—16,500 units—of 
the passenger cars in operation were 
U. S. makes, in comparison with 80 per- 
cent in 1938 and 58 percent in 1950. 
U. S. trucks in operation in 1953 repre- 
sented 24 percent—12,500 units—against 
75 percent in 1938 and 53 percent in 
1950. 

On the other hand, passenger cars 
and trucks from Western Europe in- 
creased to 58 and 74 percent, respec- 
tively, in 1953, from 20 and 25 percent 
in 1938 and 53 and 47 percent in 1950. 
Passenger cars and trucks from Eastern 
Europe increased to 15 and 2 percent 
respectively, in 1953, from 9 and 1 per- 
cent in 1951. 

Domestic makes accounted for 1,648 
trucks and 1,186 buses in 1953. 


1954 Trend Will Follow 1953 


About 80 percent of Finland’s auto- 
motive imports in 1954 will consist of 
Soviet, East German, and Czech ve- 
hicles. Finnish trade agreements for 
1954 with the United Kingdom, Czecho- 
slovakia, the U. S. S. R., East Germany, 
and West Germany call for imports of 
vehicles and spare parts. 

The Finnish Automobile Dealers’ As- 
sociation has estimated that total im- 
ports Will amount to about 10,000 ve- 
hicles, of which about 750 units will be 
from the United Kingdom, an unknown 
number from West Germany, a few 
hundred from Sweden, 600 from France 
during the remaining part of the cur- 
rent agreement period (January-June 
1954), 1,500 Skoda and Tatra makes 
from Czechoslovakia, 4,000 to 5,000 
Moskvich, Pobeda, and ZIM cars from 
the U. S. S. R., and about 3,500 IFA 
and EMW makes from East Germany. 

The only Western countries that may 
supply additional cars are France and 
Israel. A new annual trade agreement 
will be negotiated with France in June, 
The agreement with Israel has not yet 
been renewed. 

The inadequate supply of dollar ex- 
ehange is expected to limit Finland’s 
purchases from the United States to a 
small number of passenger cars and a 
slightly higher number of trucks and 
chassis. 

The chairman of the Finnish Auto- 
mobile Dealers’ Association expressed 
the opinion that should free imports be 
allowed, about 75 percent of the demand 
would be for medium-sized and small 
West European makes, which clearly are 
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the most popular cars on Finnish mar- 
kets. About 15 percent of the imports 
would consist of U. S. vehicles, which 
are described as disproportionately ex- 
pensive when compared with such cars 
as the Volkswagen and the British Ford. 


About 10 percent of the customers, 
the association chairman says, would 
prefer Eastern cars, First they would 
place Pobedas cars, which have become 
popular as _ taxicabs. Swedish Volvo 
trucks, various British trucks and vans, 
and German diesel-operated trucks are 
in heaviest demand. These trucks would 
be preferred by most customers to those 
from the United States because they are 
lower in price and drivers say they are 
equal in quality to those of U. S. manu- 
facture. 

Motor vehicle registrations in Fin- 
land as of January 1, 1954, with figures 
for January 1, 1953, in parentheses, in- 
cluded 59,216 (52,619) passenger cars; 
45,103 (44,700) trucks; 3,951 (3,933) 
buses; 6,048 (6,079) truck trailers; and 
40,814 (28,853) motorcycles. 

Unofficial data show that 15,800 pas- 
senger cars are 1946 or older models and 
are considered to be subject to the de- 
mand for replacement. About 41,400 
units are 1947 or later models. Of the 
trucks, delivery vans, and buses, 27,200 
units are 1946 or older models and 21,- 
800. units are 1947 or newer models. 
Replacement demand for buses is heavy. 


Imports Limited 

The restrictive import policy pur- 
sued by Finland during 1953, which was 
motivated by the decline in export 
prices, caused a sharp curtailment in 
imports of automotive vehicles. Total 
imports of passenger cars, trucks, de- 
livery vans, and chassis amounted to 
10,309 units, compared with the peak 
imports of 1952, when 26,385 new units 
were acquired, 

Finland's large trade clearing debts 
with such leading automobile-producing 
countries as West Germany and France 
and the unwillingness of the Finnish 
authorities to release any appreciable 
amount of sterling for the purchase of 
automobiles from the United Kingdom, 
brought about a major reliance on East 
European countries to satisfy the de- 
mands for automotive vehicles. 

Because of Finland’s export surplus 
with the U. S. S. R. automobiles of East- 
ern origin have been considered by the 
Finnish foreign trade authorities as suit- 


— 


able import items to balance the trade 
account. 

The 10,309 motor vehicles imported 
in 1953 consisted of 7,701 passenger cars 
and 2,608 trucks and chassis. In addi. 
tion, 10,258 motorcycles and 194 motor. 
bicycles were imported. 

Severe licensing restrictions limited 
imports of U. S. automobiles to 
291 passenger cars. In addition 196 pag. 
senger cars were received from a U, §, 
assembly plant in Israel. Other coun. 
tries of origin for 1953 imports of pas- 
senger cars were as follows: East Ger. 
many, 1,841 units; Soviet Union, 1815; 
Czechoslovakia, 1,176; United Kingdom, 
1,168; France, 685; West Germany, 434; 
and other countries, 95. Trucks im. 
ported in 1953 were supplied by the fol. 
lowing countries: Wnited Kingdom, 
1,206; United States, 646; East Ger. 
many, 568; France, 107; Sweden, 44: 
West Germany, 28; Czechoslovakia, 7; 
Canada, 1; and Netherlands, 1. 

The leading supplier of motorcycles 
in 1953 was Czechoslovekia, with 6,129 
units; followed by East Germany, 2,198; 
Hungary, 852; Soviet Union, 388; United 
Kingdom, 354; Sweden, 164; France 
95; Austria, 50; and other countries, 2 

Of the 194 motorbicycles imported, 
126 came from France, 50 from Sweden, 
6 from West Germany, 6 from the 
Netherlands, 3 from the United States, 
2 from Denmark, and 1 from Belgium, 


Production Increased 


Two firms manufacture automobiles 
in Finland, the privately owned Suomen 
Autoteollisuus Oy. in Helsinki and the 
Government-owned Vanajan Auto Oy, 
in Hameenlinna, Suomen Autoteollisuus 
produces SISU chassis for trucks and 
buses, and Vanajan Auto Oy. VANAJA 
chassis for trucks and buses. Up to 198 
these two companies were of about the 
same size. Suomen Autoteollisuus Oy, 
completed a new plant in 1953, however, 
and increased production substantially, 

In 1953 the two companies produced 
417 truck chassis and 219 bus chassis. 
In addition, 10 trolley buses were manu- 
factured by a third company. 

The large number of different makes 
of automobiles in service in Finland, and 
the fact that a high number of these ve- 
hicles are old, makes servicing of cats 
a serious problem, which is aggravated 
by the restricted importation of spare 
parts. Local agents of foreign automo- 
biles almost unanimously complain that 
licensing authorities do not take sufi 
cient account of the necessity to 
spare parts. Some older models, other 
wise suitable for continuous use, have 
been abandoned because spare parts 
were not available. 

Local agents in general possess satis 
factory servicing facilities for U. S. and 
West European automobiles. Local rep 
resentatives of Eastern cars, on the 
other hand, receive spare parts irregt 
larly, and owners of Eastern cars have 
complained of unsatisfactory service. 
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"Industry of Free China" 
Published in Taiwan 


Z A new monthly publication, In- 
dustry of Free China, is being 
issued by the Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission ot the Economic 
Stabilization Board, a Free China 
Government agency, Taipéi, Tai- 
wan (Formosa). 

Contents include statistics on 
production, consumption, foreign 
trade, currency and finance, U. S. 
aid, wholesale prices, and wages, 
as well as articles on selected 
industries. 











Tire and Tube Plant 
To Be Built in Egypt 


The National Production Council of 
Egypt has approved the bid of the 
Transport and Engineering Co. for the 
establishment of a tire and tube factory. 
The new plant, having an estimated 
capitalization of E£1,500,000 (1 Egyptian 
pound= US$2.87), is expected to begin 
production in about 2 years. 

The Transport and Engineering Co., 
an Egyptian corporation that acts as 
agent for certain imported products and 
does contracting and engineering work, 
is reporicd to be associated in the en- 
terprise with a U. S. rubber corporation. 

The Council has recommended that 
the new industry be accorded exemption 
from customs duties on imports of raw 
materials used in manufacturing tires 
and tubes, and that the necessary for- 
eign exchange be granted for imports 
of tools and machinery needed for the 
proposed factory; also that the Govern- 
ment arrange to buy its requirements 
of tires and tubes from the new factory 
for 5 years from the date production 
starts —Emb., Cairo. 


Pakistan May Manufacture 
Drugs for Domestic Use 


Experiments have been conducted in 
Pakistan for several months by the 
Pharmaceutical Investigation Commit- 
tee under Provincial governmental aus- 
pices to determine the possibility of 
wing locally available ingredients and 
Manufacturing drugs of satisfactory 
standard for hospital use in order to 
avoid the necessity of utilizing foreign 
exchange for their importation. 

Drugs already approved for manu- 
facture are: Ether, chloroform, castor 
oil, liver extract, glucose, saline water, 
and distilled water. 

The establishment of a research cen- 
ter which will be charged with, among 
other things, the manufacture of the 

red drugs on a large scale has been 
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U. S. Rice Exports Show Uptrend 


U. S. exports of rice for the first 
7 months ,of the current marketing 
year (August 1953-February 1954) 
amounted to approximately 11.5 million 
100-pound bags, or about 200,000 bags 
(20 million pounds) more than for the 
corresponding months a year earlier, 
the Foreign Agricultural Service, U, S. 
Department of Agriculture, reports. 

Exports apparently were not cur- 
tailed by the sharp drop in world prices 
or by competition with supplies of rice 
resulting from record world production, 
FAS said. 

Exports of U. S. rice in 1953-54 have 
moved under quite different conditions 
from those in the preceding marketing 
year, FAS specialists pointed out. 

Controls, in the form of ceiling prices 
and export allocations, were in exist- 
ence for either a substantial part or 
all of the 1952-53 year. World prices 
were at a record high, and large Gov- 


ernment procurement programs were 
under way to meet commitments in 
Korea. 


This year, rice has moved in a free 
market, entirely without price ceilings 
or export controls after the middle of 
October 1953, and no large U. S. Govern- 
ment procurement program followed 
cessation of the Korean hostilities, 
World prices of rice also declined sub- 
stantially, and the supply situation 
eased because the 1953 world crop of 
rice, now moving to market, was the 
largest in history. 

Big Share Goes to Cuba 


Exports of U. S. rice to the Western 
Hemisphere areas amounted to 4.5 
million bags in the August-February 
period, compared with 3.8 million «in 
the like months of the year before. 
Cuba was the principal destination, 
taking 3.8 million bags, compared with 
3.3 million a year earlier. The recent 
announcement of an additional Cuban 
supplementary low-duty quota of 608,- 
000 bags will accelerate shipments in 
the immediate future, but does not 
cover Cuban requirements for the re- 
mainder of the marketing year. Cuba 
will have to import substantial quanti- 
ties in addition to thi® newly announced 
quota between now and September, 
when the 1954 crop will be moving to 
market. 

The existing agreement .with the 
United States provides that the Cuban 
Government will again announce a 
basic quota of 3.3 million bags on July 
1, 1954. In addition a supplementary 
quota will represent a substantial por- 
tion of the rest of Cuba’s import re- 
quirements. Shipments to Cuba during 
July and August 1954 against the new 
quota will come from the 1953 rice 
crop. U. S. rice exports in these 2 
months in the past few years have 
averaged more than 1 million bags. 

Shipments to the Western Hemi- 
sphere, other than to Cuba, are up this 


year, totaling nearly 700,000 bags in 
August-February compared with 575,- 
000 in the like period of last year. 
Shipments to Europe have shown 
considerably more strength, Exports 
at the end of February to that area 
amounted to 262,000 bags, compared 
with 79,000 bags in the like period of 
last year. Exports to the Middle East 
area also exceed those of a year ago. 


Exports to the Far East are running 
slightly behind shipments of a year 
earlier, the only area taking greater 
quantities this year being Japan. Ship- 
ments to Japan have increased from 3.2 
million bags last year to about 6 mil- 
lion this year. Exports to Korea are 
down from 2 million last year to less 
than 600,000, and no exports have gone 
to Indonesia, Ceylon, or the Ryukyus 
so far this year, compared with ship- 
ments of 800,000, 650,000, and 400,000 
bags, respectively, last year, Total 
shipments to the Far East in August- 
February of this year amount to 6.7 
million bags compared with 7.3 million 
in the like period a year earlier. 





Rosewood Oil Exports From 
Brazil Go Mainly to U. S. 


Brazilian exports of rosewood oil have 
shown a general upward trend in recent 
years, except in 1952, the latest year 
for which figures are available. Ship- 
ments to the United States, the prin- 
cipal market, have increased accord- 
ingly. 

Official Government statistics for 
rosewood oil exports from the Amazon 
Valley in kilograms (1 kilogram = 2.2046 
pounds) and shipments to the United 
States in 1944-52 are as follows: 





Year Total To U.S. 
SI ncsintSbusitee-sdaieia thane . 853 
eG. 2... 325 
1946" y 944 
IES eniiclabouats . : 
B® cevinivictecesecionsscatesesncalleae 44,562 28,428 
WD) .isccstas..centek 263,975 202,182 
BEI se sevctigkagsn css 215.719 215,719 
Sep ERE 2 RIK CON: | 5 RR 458,517 314,772 
SUED inc has. ..25s.Ssaek . 86,259 31,520 
In addition to these exports, ship- 


ments from the Amazon Valley to do- 
mestic markets in south Brazil were as 
follows: 


Year 
1944 
RR ee F. -< ae ook wes 
EE cicaneecee 
BE dvenbayieercapeeorigeons 
1952 . 


A large portion of the shipments to 
south Brazil is believed to have been 
reshipped to Argentina and Europe 
principally through Rio de Janeiro, 








French imports of cigarettes in 1953 
totaled 2,282,000 pounds, or about 8 
percent less than in 1952.—Emb., Paris. 
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U. S., Japan Sign Tax Conventions 


Two conventions between the United 
States and Japan for the avoidance of 
double taxation and the prevention of 
fiscal evasion, one relating to taxes on 
income and the other relating to taxes 
on estates, inheritances, and gifts were 
signed on April 16 by Acting Secretary 
of State Walter Bedell Smith and the 
Japanese Ambassador, Mr. Sadao Iguchi. 
The conventions are subject to ratifi- 
cation by both countries. 


The provisions of the United States- 
Japan conventions follow, in general, 
the pattern of tax conventions entered 
into by the United States with other 
countries. The conventions are designed, 
in the one case, to remove an undesir- 
able impediment to international trade 
and economic development by doing 
away as far as possible with double 
taxation on the same income, and in 
the other case, to eliminate double 
taxation in connection with the settle- 
ment in one country of estates in which 
nationals of the other country have 
interests or in connection with the 
making of gifts. 

So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, the conventions apply only with 
respect to U. S., that is, Federal, taxes. 
They do not apply to the imposition of 
taxes by the several States, the District 
of Columbia, or the territories or 
possessions of the United States. 

Under the terms of the conventions, 
they will be brought into force by the 





Suspension Order Against 
N. Y. Exporter Extended 


A 9-month suspension of export 
privileges imposed on Ernest L. Jacob 
of New York City on July 31, 1953, has 
been extended for an additional 3 
months, the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce has announced. 

The original denial order, which was 
issued because Jacob violated export 
control regulations, held in abeyance a 
further suspension of 3 months, pro- 
vided that Jacob complied with the or- 
der’s provisions during the suspension 
period. 

BFC found that in November and 
December 1953, Jacob, acting as repre- 
sentative of a New Jersey export firm, 
obtained documents which were used in 
support of license applications for ex- 
port of steel scrap to Japan. He also 
attempted to engage shipping facilities 
to make shipment under a validated 
license issued on the basis of these docu- 
ments. 

In performing these acts, BFC 
charged that Jacob knowingly violated 
the terms of the denial order which 
prohibited him ‘from participating in 
such activities. 

The suspension order will expire on 
July 31, 1954. 
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exchange of instruments of ratification. 
Meanwhile, each country will take such 
action as is necessary in accordance 
with its own constitutional procedures 
with a view to ratification. The conven- 
tions will be submitted to the U. S. 
Senate for advice and consent to rati- 
fication. 

On the occasion of the signing of 
the conventions, notes were exchanged 
confirming an understanding regarding 
the application of certain provisions of 
the income-tax convention. 


The general program of double- 
taxation treaties and the other coun- 
tries with which the United States 
already has negotiated conventions 
were discussed in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, December 28, 1953, page 7. 


Chinese-Type Items Added 
To Hong Kong Certification 


The Foreign Assets Control of the 
U. S. Treasury Department has an- 
nounced additional Chinese-type com- 
modities for which certificates of origin 
are acceptable to permit their importa- 
tion from Hong Kong under general 
license. 

The items, all of which were added to 
the procedure as of April 12, are as fol- 
lows: Abacuses; preserved apricots; 
dried white cabbage; bitter cucumber; 
fish gravy; dried fish maw; preserved 
ginger made from Hong Kong ginger; 
silk and rayon lanterns; lychees; dried 





mollusks; preserved mustard; paper 
novelties; taro; and waterchestnut 
powder. 


These items are additions to the list 
for Hong Kong published in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, January 11, Febru- 
ary 15, and March 29, 1954. 





Tariff Commission Postpones 
Hearing on Wood Screws 


The U. S. Tariff Commission has 
postponed from May 18 to May 26 the 
public hearing earlier ordered in the 
investigation under the “escape clause” 
provision into the import situation on 
wood screws. 

Previous- announcement of the inves- 
tigation and hearing on this product 
appeared in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
March 8, 1954, page 18. 





U. 8S. imports from Africa declined 
slightly to $55.8 million in January 1954 
from $59.8 million in December 1953, 
according to the Bureau of the Census, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Imports from the Gold Coast dropped 
sharply to $5.8 million from $11.6 mil- 
lion, while imports from Nigeria rose to 
$11.8 million from $4.5 million. 


Five Firms in Europe 
Lose Export Privileges 


Franz Hanke of Vienna, Austria, algo 
known as Gunther Hanke, and his im. 


port-export combine consisting of firms. 


in five European countries have been 
denied all U. S. export privileges be. 


cause of illegal transshipment of chemi.. 


cals and pharmaceuticals of U. S. 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce hag 
announced. 


The suspended firms are: Siegwart 
and Hanke, Vienna, Austria; Hanke. 
Chemie Handelsgesellschaft, Frankfurt, 
Germany, and Vaduz, Liechtenstein; 
Hannoco S. P. R. L., Brussels, Belgium, 
and Zurich, Switzerland; and Hanke. 
Ziegler A. G., Hettlingen, Winterthur, 
Switzerland. 

In addition, the order names Hanke’s 
wife, Anneliese Hanke, partner, and 
Georg Hauptfeld, former manager, of 
the Frankfurt firm; Kurt Munich and 
Josef Pawlitza, employees of the Vienna 
firm; and Alexander W. Pisk, employee 
of the Liechtenstein firm. 

Bruno Bischof and his Vienna freight 
forwarding firm, Bruno Bischof Inter 
nationale Speditions Unternehmung, are 
also included in the suspension order. 

All of the Hanke firms and individ 
uals were suspended, effective April 21, 
for the duration of U. S. export controls, 
They had been under temporary suspen- 
sion from validated license privileges 
since November 2, 1953. 

For Bischof, the suspension is for 6) 
days, but does not begin until May 2 
to allow him sufficient time to make 
other arrangements for his clients. 


Commodities Transshipped 


BFC stated that the Hanke combine 
placed orders with U. S. exporters for 
five shipments of chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals valued at a total of $50,000, 
falsely certifying that the commodities 
were for their own use and resale in 
various countries in Western Europe 
where their firms were located, and for 
a customer in Turkey. BFC issued 
validated licenses on the basis of these 
statements and other documents, but 
upon reaching Antwerp all five of the 
shipments, except a part of one, were 
transshipped to unauthorized destina 
tions, one of which was the Soviet See 
tor of Vienna. 

An additional shipment of chemicals 
valued at $7,000, and exported under 
general license to Liechtenstein, wa 
also transshipped—to Hong Kong. 

Franz Hanke, as controller of the 
combine, was held primarily res 
for the manipulations resulting in th 
violations, as well as for the su 
attempts of the combine to impede it 
vestigation of their acts, since the 
Officials appeared to have acted 
on his instructions. Hanke has beet 
judged guilty and fined by a 
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criminal court for having deliberately 
misused Swiss import certificates sub- 
mitted in support of four of the trans- 
actions. 

BFC found Bischof guilty to a lesser 
degree since he participated in only one 
of the diversions and apparently had no 

in the misrepresentations to effect 
the exports from the United States. 

The denial order applies not only to 
the named individuals and firms, but 
sso to Hanke-Holz, Salzburg, Austria, 
and Interzack Holz Grosshandel Export- 
Import G. m. b. H., Frankfurt, Germany, 
and any other persons or firms with 
whom they may be associated by owner- 
ship, control, or position of responsibil- 
ity. The order further states that no 
export activity or related service may 
be performed for them by any other 

or firm, either directly or indi- 
rectly, without BFC approval. 


World Trade ... 
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cal manufacturers import the pure sub- 
stance for use in their preparations. 
Imports of pure hormones and glandu- 
lar products totaled 1,730 net kilograms 
in 1951 and 335 net kilograms in 1952. 
The decrease in imports of glandular 
products is said to have been the result 
of larger domestic output which per- 
mitted the exportation of 342 net kilo- 
gams in 1952. The United States 
dominated the import market for these 
products in both years, followed by 
France and Germany in 1951, and by 
Switzerland and Germany in 1952. Im- 
ports of hormone finished products in 
1952 are estimated at $1 million, of 
which approximately 55 percent origi- 
nated in the United States, 25 percent 
in Switzerland, 15 percent in Germany, 
and 5 percent in France. 


Hormone Importers, Packagers, and 
Manufacturers — Japan. — The hormone 
industry is in the early stages of devel- 
oment. Production is principally in 
male and female sex hormones in the 
form of tablets, powder, pellets, inject- 
ables, buccals, suppositories, etc. Domes- 
tic hormone production during the pe- 
tied April 1, 1952, to March 31, 1953, 
Was Valued at approximately $5,552,000. 
Hormone exports have been negligible. 

Japan is dependent on foreign supply 
sources to satisfy requirements for 
certain kinds of semiprocessed and fin- 

hormones, of which approxi- 
mately $230,000 worth were imported 
during a recent 6-month period. 


Metalworking Plants and Shops— 
Cuba.—There are no rolling mills, man- 
Wacturers of tinplate, blast furnaces, 
Moducers 6f ferroalloys, electric fur- 
haces, wire drawing mills, or vitreous 
fameling plants in Cuba. A $5-million 
steel mill is being built, and this will 

the only one in operation. 


Office Supply and Equipment Import- 
$ and Dealers—Japan.—No_ well-es- 
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tablished office machinery industry ex- 
ists. A sizable quantity of office ma- 
chinery is imported. During 1953 Japan 
imported office machinery valued at 
$3,233,746,000 yen (360 yen=US$1), of 
which 25.1 percent constituted machines 
for statistical card systems, 11.3 percent 
calculating machines and parts, 9.1 per- 
cent cash registers and parts, 7.4 per- 
cent typewriters and parts. Except for 
specialties, stationery and office supplies 
are manufactured in quantities suffi- 
cient to meet domestic and export re- 
quirements. 


Plastic Material Manufacturers, Mold- 
ers, Laminators, and Fabricators—Fin- 
land.—Approximately 100 firms are in 
the plastics industry. Domestic produc- 
tion of thermosetting plastic materials 
in 1953 exceeded 300 metric tons, or 
nearly one-half of the total consump- 
tion of approximately 660 tons. Produc- 
tion was hampered by the shortage of 
imported raw materials caused by li- 
censing restrictions on imports, excep- 
tionally severe in the case of imports 
paid for in dollars. 


The availability of thermoplastic 
materials is limited for the same rea- 
son. Their consumption amounted in 
1953 to approximately 1,750 tons, which 
is about 72 percent of the consumption 
of all plastic materials. The demand was 
wholly covered by imports. 

Members of the Plastics Association 
account for about 95 percent of all 
production. The following quantities of 
raw materials were imported by these 
firms in 1953: Phenolic molding powder, 
456 metric tons; urea molding powder, 
138 tons; melamine, 69 tons;. cellulose 
acetate, 146 tons; polystyrene, 236 tons; 
PVC without plasticizers, 741 tons; 
plasticizers, 382 tons; plasticized PVC, 
25 tons; polyethylene, 48 tons. Buttons 
are the only plastic products exported 
to any appreciable extent. 


Watch Manufacturers—Switzerland.— 
The watch industry leads all other 
countries in timepiece production and 
provides employment to approximately 
50,000 persons. 

Exports in 1953 amounted to ap- 
proximately 1 billion francs and the 
United States remained the chief export 
market, accounting for more than a 
third of the Swiss watch exports and 
for some 85 percent of all the quality 
jeweled watches sold in the United 
States. The following table gives watch 
and movement exports for the year 
1953: 


Units Swiss france 
Pocket watches ............ 748,163 20,293,197 
Wrist watches veeee 20,614,779 669,853,114 
Watch movements ...... 11,525,039 305,391, 868 


The recurring shortage of foreign 
exchange in important markets, the in- 
crease of French and German competi- 
tion, and the decrease in U. S. retail 
sales make long-range perspectives less 
encouraging. Watch imports are free 
from restrictions but are relatively in- 
significant. Swiss watch exports to the 
United States are governed by a symbol 
system, 


U. S$. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


U. S. May Drop Ban on 
Mexican Cattle—in '55 


The U. S. Secretary of Agriculture will 
declare Mexico free of foot-and-mouth 
disease on December 31 if present 
favorable conditions continue in that 


country and no more outbreaks of the 
disease occur, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture announced on April 14. 

The U. S.-Mexican border, closed since 
May 23, 1953, to imports of Mexican 
livestock and livestock products (For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, June 1, 1953, 
p. 24), thus would automatically be 
opened on the last day of the year. 

Action closing the borders to imports 
of susceptible animals and their fresh, 
chilled, or frozen products is required 
by provisions of U. S. law, which pro- 
hibits such imports from any country 
where foot-and-mouth disease is known 
to exist. 


The Joint Mexican-U. S. Commission 


. for Prevention of Foot and Mouth Dis- 


ease meeting in Mexico the week be- 
ginning April 5 marked the successful 
termination of the eradication phase of 
the program. The commission agreed 
upon testing and inspection procedures 
to be followed during the remainder of 
the year to guard against recurrence of 
the disease. The quarantine restrictions 
that have been enforced in areas around 
the outbreak are being lifted except in 
areas in which test animals are lo- 
cated. Shipments of livestock from the 
previously quarantined area also will be 
given precautionary inspection. 

The present outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in the State of Veracruz 
near the town of Gutierrez Zamora, 
about 400 miles south of Brownsville, 
Tex., was confirmed on May 23, 1953. 
Mexico had until then been free of the 
disease for slightly more than 8% 
months following the stamping out of 
an earlier outbreak that had caused 
large losses from December 1946 to 
September 1, 1952. 
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Land Claim Presented to Guatemala 


A formal claim against 


the Guatemalan Government 


for 


US$15,854,849. was presented by the U. S. Department of State to the 
Government of Guatemala, through its Charge d’Affairs in Washington, 


Sr. Alfredo Chocano, on April 20, the State Department has announced. 


The claim had been filed with the State Department by the 


Compania Agricola de Guatemala, a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the United 
Fruit Co., in connection with the ex- 
propriation in March 1953 of approxi- 
mately 234,009 acres of land owned by 
the company on or near the Pacific 
coast of Guatemala. The expropriation 
has been the subject of several ex- 
changes of communications between the 
two Governments. 


The Department of State, in its mem- 
orandum transmitting the claim to the 
Government of Guatemala, referred to 
earlier communications in which the 
U. S. Government had raised the ques- 
tion of just compensation for the prop- 
erties taken and had proposed settle- 
ment either through direct negotiation 
with the company or with this Govern- 
ment, or by referral to an international 
tribunal. 

The memorandum stated that since 
the U. S. Government had thus far re- 
ceived no indication from the Govern- 
ment of Guatemala that it favored 
treating with the matter in its present 
stage, either through direct negotiations 
or by referral to an international tribu- 
nal, the U. S. Government considered it 
timely and warranted to submit formal- 
ly the claim on behalf of the Compania 
Agricola de Guatemala against the 
Guatemalan Government. 

The principal items in the company’s 
claim are for the value of lands and 
betterments expropriated in the Ti- 
quisate area ($6,984,223); and for re- 
sulting damage to the value of prop- 
erties not expropriated, or severance 
damages ($8,737,600). The claim sets 
forth that the Government of Guatemala 
by a resolution of March 5, 1953, or- 
dered the expropriation of 233,973 acres 
of the company’s land near Tiquisate, 
in the west coast region of Guatemala, 
of which 26,584 acres were described in 
the expropriation order as excess or 
untitled lands. 


The company states in its claim that 
beginning in 1928 it purchased a total 





of over 302,000 acres in the west coast 
region of Guatemala for $3,130,634.55; 
and that it had made a total investment 


in facilities and betterments on its west 
coast properties between 1936 and De- 
cember 31, 1952, of $25,942,026.58. 


The company states that owing to the 
presence of the Panama disease and 
other factors, and the consequent need 
for reserve banana lands, the expropria- 
tion of lands carried out in March 1953 
drastically shortened the life of the 
entire enterprise, including that of the 
betterments, and gave rise to the claim 
for damage to the value of properties 
not expropriated (severance damages), 
in addition to the claim for the value of 
the lands and betterments actually 
expropriated. 

The ‘present claim has no reference 
to the expropriation of 172,532 acres of 
land belonging to the United Fruit Co. 
near Bananera on the Caribbean slope 
of Guatemala, which was announced on 
February 24, 1954. 


Netherlands May Modify Law 
On Business Registrations 


Fees and procedures for registration 
in the Netherlands of all commercial 
and industrial firms, both foreign and 
domestic, would be modified by legisla- 
tion which has been passed by the Sec- 
ond Chamber of the Netherlands Leg- 
islature and is now being considered 
by the First Chamber. 

This bill would simplify the present 
registration fee schedules, clarify regu- 
lations concerning the correctness of 
the data submitted for registration, and 
spell out the juridical consequences of 
registration. It is estimated that rev- 
enues from registration fees would in- 
crease by 20 to 30 percent if the bill is 
enacted. 

The bill would revise the Netherlands 
Commercial Registration Act, which 
has been in effect with some minor 
changes since 1918.—Emb., The Hague. 





The U. 8S, Atomic Energy Commission 
has made more than 30,000 shipments of 
radioisotopes — radioactive atoms — to 
more than 1,000 medical, industrial, 
agricultural, and scientific institutions in 
the United States and 39 other countries. 

Several thousand scientists and tech- 
nicians have been trained to use radio- 
isotopes in research work to develop 
peaceful uses for atomic products, 
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